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SPATTER. WORK. 


INCE spatter-work. is becoming’ so popular a 
method of decorating small fangy articles, it 
may be well to explain the ‘method to those who 
do not know it. The implements “needed are a 
tooth-brush (an old one will serve every purpose), 
the coarse end of a dressing comb (rubber pre- 
ferred), and a cake of India ink. Ordimary writ: 
ing fluid is used by many people ; ‘but it does not 
shade so softly.as India ink, and is more. likely 
to blot. Rags, a dish of water, and,a quantity 
of fine-pointed pins+-needles.are better if they 
can be had—complete the outfit. The ferns and 
leaves to bé spattered should be very. smoothly 
pressed, and should be of a kind’ having deeply 
serrated. edges, so that the impression may be 
more ‘distinet. . For. practice it’ is, well to begin 
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with a single fern; and this is the way of pro- 
eedure, Lay the. fern on; the paper, cloth, or 
silk, on which.the outline is to be made, in the 
position desired. - Then take the pins or néedles 
(the latter are better, because their points, being 
finer, are less likely to split the leaf), and fasten 
town each point’ of the edge of the fern by ‘run: 
ning the tip of the pin through“into the table, or 
board underneath.’ ‘This done, dip.the brush into 
water, and rub it on the cake of ink, taking care 
that. it:is tea dry,to fall in large drops. - Then, 
taking the comb in the left hand, draw the brush 
lengthwise quickly. and firmly over, the coarse | 
end, holding, it so, that the fine drops of ink shall 
fall on the, edges of the fern, At first it will 
seem as if it were impossible to get'a sufficiently 
dark shading in this slow ‘fashion ; ‘but the shad- | 
ing will tery’ soon’ show ‘for itself. ‘When the 
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shading is dark enough (it is pretty to heve the | om first and Stay longest 


color darker on one side than the other), the pins | 


must be. removed very’ delicately, so as not to 
stir. the fern, which will still-be wet. 


is then lifted with care (a pen or penknife, a 


The fern | 


pair of scissors, or pair of compasses is good for | 


this purpose), exposing the perfect outline of ‘the 
fern. This is the process, and the simplest form 
of its appliance., ,To do a suecessful group, more 
experience and greater dexterity are. required 
The, prettiest. groups are lightest in color in the 
foreground, shading back to almost black in the 
background.’ You see at once that to have an 
impression very light-colored, the ferns must re- 
main on a long time’; for, to take them off early, 
and spatter over thé impressions, would ‘neeessari- 
ly darken them. . Therefore,'to render the front 
of a buneh light, the ferns composing it must go 
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So"We begin with a 
few small ferns and a st ng bit of partridge 
vine for a centre. Over these we lay some larger 
ferns in a grouping as artistic as ‘we can arrange, 
and above these, other and larger specimens, 
their ‘tips:and sometimes half their size showing 
above those underneath. It does not matter how 
many layers there are, provided the group has a 
clear outline; and what often look’ liké a con 
fused mass turns out a very lovely design. To 
begin with, a moderately dark shading must; be 
given round the entire group, taking caré that 
thé \ferns_in. the upper layer are clearly defined 
where they.extend. above the others. When this 
is done the upper layer is removed, leaving those 
below intact. .Thus is formed a. new outline to 
the group, ahd‘ this must be carefully spatter: 
ed. This spattering, of course, fas mainly on 
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the impression of the ferns that have been taken 
off. If their outline, however, has been made 
properly distinct, the second spattering does not 
destroy their shape, but simply darkens the im- 
pression, and throws it into the background. 
The outline of the second layer being clear, it is 
removed like the first, and the process is repeat- 
ed till all the ferns are removed, when the entire 
picture stands out as plain as if drawn by a skill- 
ful hand. In the spattering of bunches, practice 
and experience teach more than volumes of ex- 
planations; but the theory mastered, the rest is 
easy. 

Spatter-work may be applied to paper, Bristol- 
board, silk, linen, muslin, piqué, jean, and wool, 
though it is difficult to attain success on the last- 
named, for its grain makes the ink spread. _Dif- 
ferent colored inks and paints are used, the latter 
being rubbed as dry as possible, 
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0@ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 27 contains a carefully drawn 
Sour-page 

BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA, 


showing all the principal buildings and the Cen- 
tennial Grounds, The reading matter comprises 
a new poem by SWINBURNE, a story by the au- 
thor of “The Calderwood Secret,” an interesting 
sketch of Dr. Chalmers, etc. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor Fune 3. 





THE USEFUL WOMAN. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


A LIVELY and entertaining newspaper, 
devoted, though not exclusively, to the 
rights of woman, tells us how one woman 
fought the battle of life and won the victory. 

And this is the story: 

“There lives a widow out West,” says this 
Friend of Woman, “who never did any thing 
useful until after her husband died and left 
her half a dozen children to take care of.” 

But here we pause on the threshold with 
uplifted hands of amazement. 
has borne and reared six children, and yet 
has never done any thing useful! Let the 
startled mind pause, however, till the his- 
tory of this useless woman is completed : 

“She thought a great deal of her husband, 
but he did not leave her enough substance 
to buy him a grave-stone; and this fact set 
her to work, She determined that the poor 
man’s grave should have arespectable mark ; 
so she got a marble slab, and went to work 
on it, making a grave-stone for the departed. 
Thus she began to carve out her fortune”— 
and ended by learning and prosecuting the 
successful and lucrative trade of stone-cut- 
ting. 

In what a touching tangle do facts and 
opinions and judgments lie in the mind of 
the compiler of these short and simple an- 
nals of the poor! Taking care of six chil- 
dren is nothing useful, but cutting out a 
grave-stone for a man who never had calibre 
enough to do it for himself is usefulness. 
If we are to look upon this as veracious 
history, and not as a mere fable composed 
to teach that with sufficient spur women 
can do whatever men can do, we immedi- 
ately revert in imagination to the necessa- 
rily narrow home of a man who is not worth 
his own grave-stone. There are six children, 
the oldest undoubtedly about nine years old, 
and they have all to be nursed and fed and 
dressed and housed; the table is to be set, 
the meals are to be prepared, the dishes to 
be washed, three times a day; the rooms 
are to be swept and washed, the clothes to 
be washed and ironed and mended, as well 
as made, and some of the children are to be 
got to school. From morning till night that 
woman can never have known one hour's 
cessation. of work and watch. For, be it 
observed, her subsequent attempts and suc- 
cess show that she was a resolute, energetic, 
and able woman. She was not the kind to 
stuff an old hat into the pane of glass that 
her boy’s ball—which she had rolled up for 
him out of the last desperate fragment of an 
outworn stocking—had unhappily broken, 
even though her easy-going, shiftless hus- 
band had no more money to spend on gla- 
ziers than grave-stones. She was the kind 
that would send for a pane of glass out of 
some old window that she had observed 
standing lamely against a neighboring fence, 
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and, with a pennyworth of putty, have that 
window mended two hours after it was bro- 
ken, and Johnny well warned that he was 
not to play in such dangerous proximity 
again. Her boards were always scoured 
clean, and her bit of carpet thoroughly 
swept, and her rude furniture carefully 
dusted. But of course she had no time for 
stone-cutting. Every cent that her mild, 
mindless husband earned she spent with 
the wisest thrift; for it is consoling to re- 
flect that he was only weak, not wicked. 
He did not waste his small substance in 
whiskey and gambling. He smoked an ill- 
smelling pipe, but that was his only vice. 
He brought all his money to his wife, not 
so much submissively as instinctively, and 
he admired her and deferred to her; and 
she, like many another stirring, active, ca- 
pable woman, really liked the inoffensive 
little creature whom it is difficult not to 
imagine her despising. 

And so by-and-by he died, that is, he just 
faded out.into a little more than his pre- 
vious insignificance, and so disappeared 
from the earth, for his personality could 
withstand no diminution. What, then, does 
this perverse woman, his wife, do, but con- 
centrate herself on a grave-stone, giving 
him thus more solidity in his death than all 
the quintessence of his whole life could fur- 
nish. What possible edification in perpetu- 
ating the memory of a man who for thirty 
or forty years has never accumulated so 
much as a grave-stone ?—a man who had 
introduced six children into the world with- 
out making the slightest provision for their 
future, and then sluuk out of it himself, 
leaving his wife to bear all the brunt of it, 
besides carving him a grave-stone? Per- 
haps, after all, our annalist is nearer right 
than we have accredited him; for is it a 
useful thing to rear six persons after such a 
spiritless pattern as this? What the world 
wants is strong, sturdy, upright men and 
women. It has no need of any more lazy, 
shiftless, improvident people than it now 
has, hanging in swarms upon the skirts of 
the industrious and prudent. But leaving 
that question out of view, and taking the 
six children as already existent, and there- 
fore to be looked after—what form of rea- 
soning is that, and on what principle is it 
based, which counts the nursing and train- 
ing, with hands and feet and voice, with 
watchful eye and loving heart, of six boys 
and girls whose lives are of infinite mo- 
ment, as “nothing useful,” while chiseling 
out a grave-stone for a man whom no one 
but his wife cares to remember, and whom 
she can remember just as well without a 
stone as with, is to be considered a mark of 
very worthy and exemplary womanhood ? 

The mistake which lay dormant in the 
biographer’s mind—the same fundamental 
and fatal mistake made by many who write 
of the interests of woman, is that the work 
is useful, dignified, sufficient, which brings 
money. Wives themselves are far too apt 
to rate their own services low because they 
earn no money. Husbands even, if they 
are very low down in the scale of being, 
look upon the money furnished their wives 
as a sort of gratuity bestowed. Whereas 
among the very best work done in the 
world, the most useful, the most essential, 
the most elevated, is work that earns no 
money, that has no relation to money ex- 
cept to make a continual drain upon it. 
All right-minded men know this, or learn it 
as soon as they are taught it by high-mind- 
ed wives, and delight in it by virtue of 
their own nobility. A very large part of 
the work that earns money consists in 
changing raw and useless material into 
beauty, convenience, comfort. He who con- 
verts rags into paper, flax into linen, loam 
into corn, metal into cooking-stoves, earns 
money, serves his race, and deserves well of 
the republic. But he who converts a help- 
less, shapeless, pudgy little animal into an 
honorable and influential citizen of a great 
nation does an infinitely greater and finer 
work than any mere hewer.of wood or draw- 
er of water. He is indeed a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, though in a 
thousand instances he never directly earns 
a penny during his whole lifetime. The 
one duty of the race is its own elevation. 
Man does this indirectly by material work; 
woman does it directly by moral work. 
Thousands of ‘men would find themselves 
without profit under the sun, except the 
accumulation of a stupid and useless for- 
tune, were it not for the wonderful wives at 
home who transmute this fortune into intel- 
ligence, education, elegance; strength, and 
so give the family position and power. 
Thousands of men, left to themselves, could 
only compass their own grave-stones, but 
cast by kindly Fate into the hands of able 
women, the quarried rock is fashioned into 
@ monument more durable than brass, into 
a living temple whose corner-stone is sure, 
whose head-stone shall be brought forth 
with shoutings, whose 

“dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 








HE first coverings 
worn by furniture 
were very differently 
arranged from those 
which are to-day sew- 
ed and nailed on over 
springs. Every thing 
was then tossed on the 
article to drape itself 
naturally, and proba- 
bly the effect was quite 
as luxurious, although 
the convenience may be a matter of ques- 
tion. The Romans had splendid stuffs, wov- 
en usually of wool and embroidered with 
gold, thrown loosely over their couches and 
canopying their tables; and a certain bed- 
covering, wrought by the needle in Babylon, 
was eventually purchased by NERO for a 
sum equivalent to eighty thousand dollars 
—a piece of extravagance which few of 
our modern magnates, with all their expend- 
iture, will find themselves able to equal. 

In the earlier years of our own era, leath- 
ers glued upon the surface, then cut in pic- 
tured outline, and the lines of the cutting 
filled with crude color, were the first cover- 
ing, chiefly confined, though, to armory and 
chest. Afterward finer materials draped 
seats loosely without attachment; in time 
these were stretched partially into the shape 
of the article, shrouding its frame, and even 
extending some way in front for the feet to 
rest upon; while as for the various furs, they, 
of course, have been used from the day of the 
first savage to the present. 

It must have been at an early period that 
stuffs covered with embroidery were thus 
used, for we know what the fingers could do 
in the Bayeux tapestry in the eleventh cen- 
tury, although that was a wall drapery ; but 
long before that the destruction of Troy was 
wrought upon the golden veil of WiGLar, 
King of Mercia, the daughters of CHARLE- 
MAGNE had left names famous for weaving 
and spinning and embroidery, and the four 
daughters of EpwarpD the Elder had been 
no less celebrated for their needle-work. 
Meanwhile it must have been something de- 
serving the name of an art already when 
DunsTAN drew the designs for the work with 
which some lady of the Church was to beau- 
tify his own sacerdotal robes. The Saxons 
were very early known for their fine wools, 
and we read something of the work they did 
in the old verse that runs: 

“ And in a chamber close beside, 

Two hundred maidens did abide, 

In petticoats of stammel red, 

And milk-white kerchers on their heads; 

Their smock sleeves like to winter’s snow 

That on the western mountains flow, 

And each sleeve with a silken band 

Was fairly tiéd at the hand: 

These pretty maids did never lin, 

But in that place all day did spin ;” 
and walls were hung and seats were covered 
with the result of their work long before 
damask came from Damascus or diaper had 
its name from Ypres.* 

When the next step in luxury took place 
it was toward cushions on the chairs and 
sofas, as we may call the benches. These 
cushions were at first mere bags of wool or 
feathers; afterward, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with shapes made appropriate to their 
particular use, thick and luxurious for the 
seat, round for the feet, and with indenta- 
tions between the corners for the elbows. 
Contemporary with these were the counter- 
panes, or courte-pointes, lined and stuffed dra- 
peries, sometimes quilted, sometimes caught 
through from side to side and fastened at 
each catching with a tag, as we make mat- 
tresses, or their descendants, the “ comforta- 
bles,” to-day. These were replaced by cush- 
ions entirely fitted to the seat, sometimes 
secured by straps, and after they became 
the fashion, besides the softer stuffs, various 
ornamentary leathers, already in use, were 
adapted to the purpose, and leather and its 
imitations in enameled cloth still remain 
desirable. Of these the Cordovan was the 
most in demand, embossed and flowered in 
colors and in gold, and styled gauffered 


* “Decorations which are spread uniformly over a 
surface are commonly called diapers—an expression 
supposed to be derived from Ypres, the name of the 
Flemish town where cloths so decorated were first or 
largely manufactured.”—Wornwm’s Analysis of Orna- 
ment, A more usual derivation is from the old French 
diaspre, mottled jasper. 
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leather, as all leathers are styled when thus 
dressed ; and Flanders and Russia furnished 
a fine article at a later day. 

Leather, however, did not supersede the 
daintier coverings more fit to meet the 
touch of the fine garments that were in 
wear and that must overlay them ; and then, 
as seats became lighter and more movable, 
the covering was for the first time during 
the sixteenth century fastened on securely 
with nails, the stuffing and buttoning of 
the courte-pointe in its abbreviated shape 
being transferred to it. Springs, meanwhile, 
do not seem te have been used in chairs and 
sofas till about the time of Louis Quatorze. 

Silks, made in the Greek Empire, had come 
in with the sixth century, at first too pre- 
cious for any but ecclesiastical or personal 
use. Afterward there was velvet and sa- 
mite, which latter some archxologists pre- 
sume to be the old French for velvet itself, 
and others, with more plausibility, insist 
that it was silk spun with gold—evidently 
@ precious material, to judge from the im- 
memorial saying concerning a happy life, 
“ Des jours filés @or et de soie’—days spun of 
silk and gold. 

Gold thread appeared in almost all of 
these earlier stuffs; their first epoch is en- 
tirely of gold and silver thread. Then came 
figured stuffs, introduced in the twelfth cen- 
tury, sown with griffins and unicorns and 
wheels and Byzantine peacocks, tigers, swal- 
lows, apples of gold, branches of palm, lions, 
men, horses, and what not. Utrecht vel- 
vets followed in the fifteenth century, and 
brought after them the long train of woolen 
plushes and stamped felts; and at last silks 
with velvet flowers, made in Venice in the 
sixteenth century, when bars, bands, and 
medallions were the choice. These were all 
very daring in style and color: a gold grif- 
fin upon a brick red ground, dull green on 
black, figured with heads of fantastic birds 
in gold thread, or blue scattered over with 
great branches of lilies in gold. But how 
very illuminating they must have been! All 
these various fabrics, and others, were used 
in the’ coverings of sumptuous furniture. 
After the sixteenth century they might al- 
most be called modern, and many of their 
designs were then sufficiently lovely. 

The Aubusson and Gobelin tapestries, 
also, had been put to use in covering chairs 
and couches with their wonderful work ; 
China had sént satins, and had, moreover, 
sent embroidery that for design, for flat- 
ness, for close heavy work looking like a 
natural growth rather than a fabrication, is 
not to be equaled at the present day by the 
most skilled of the French needle-women ; 
while at last, during the Renaissance period, 
some of the designs of the figured silks grew 
exceedingly gentle and lovely, purified from 
the rude fantasticisms of early days. Cre- 
tonne, made at first of hemp, had meanwhile 
come in during the tenth century for such 
of us as could not afford these stiff golden 
and silken stuffs, giving the same colors and 
designs, wanting nothing but the lustre, and 
not always that; and since then reps have 
simulated as best they could the Aubusson 
and other tapestries. For the rest, hair- 
cloth we have always with us—a fabric in 
daily increasing contempt, and with some 
justice, for it has no virtue that can not 
better be supplied by something else—its 
coolness by rattan, its shadow by adapta- 
tion; for if one wishes a dark effect in any 
portion of a room, to set a jet black article 
there is as bad a way of working as it is for 
a painter, who wishes to produce an effect 
of whiteness, to paint with crude white, in- 
stead of using the tints that express white, 
lead up to it, and satisfy the eye. Never- 
theless, how those who are upholstering 
their gilt sofas in black satin can have a 
word to say concerning the black lugtres of 
hair-cloth, passes comprehension. It is not 
given to many of us to have chairs like 
Lady BLESSINGTON’s, of mother-of-pearl up- 
holstered in white velvet, on which the lead- 
ing artists of the day have left their sign- 
manual in lovely landscapes and medallion 
portraits ; but we need not, therefore, go into 
mourning about it, and lumber our rooms 
with a dozen hearse-like monuments in dead 
black. There are exquisite goods to be had 
in the markets now, soft, firm, fine woolens 
of the purest tints that leave little to desire ; 
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and there are cottons of smooth finish and 
pleasant pattern, cheap enough for the buy- 
er to afford to replace them often ; and with 
these we can make our oldest and shabbiest 
articles of furniture so attractive—by sim- 
ply pinning the material with our own fin- 
gers over the shape of the article that needs 
its screen till it fits, then cutting it, and 
binding the seams while still pinned in 
place—that, if it is not the furniture of pal- 
aces, we shall never feel it, so far as simple 
beauty goes. And we doubt not that any 
of those old medieval ladies, who set such 
store on their few hand-printed buckrams 
—from Boukhara—that a bit of ugly brown 
and red and yellow cotton buckram was pre- 
served as a treasure by a certain Tyrolean 
countess who married an Elector of Bran- 
denburg, would have given, had they dared, 
their best gold-threaded lions and leopards 
and heraldic beasts and inscriptions for any 
of the exquisite and dainty chintzes with 
which we of the present add a new bloom 
to summer. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RIDING-HABITS. 
NGLISH styles still prevail in the habits worn 
by equestriennes when riding in Central 
Park. The cut paper pattern of the riding-habit 
found on our list illustrates the special features 
now in vogue, viz., the short narrow skirt and the 
plain jockey basque. The skirt is cut with one 
side longer than the other, in order that the part 
taken up when the knee is thrown over the pom- 
mel will not make the bottom of the skirt seem 
of different lengths. The habit waist is cut with 
a basque that fits smoothly over the hips, and 
should be very little trimmed. There is, however, 
a fancy at present for putting three rows of small 
buttons down the front of the basque, and a sin- 
gle row on each of the back seams below the 
waist. Military braid is also used in parallel 
rows around the arm, nearly covering the sleeves ; 
also to border the basque and to trim the high 
standing English collar with points turned over 
in front. Black lady’s-cloth without the lustre 
of broadcloth is the material preferred. Dark 
green and blue habits are occasionally seen. 
From five and a half to six yards is the quantity 
required. The lingerie is plain white cuffs and 
collar, and the pretty folded lawn neck-ties of 
white or else of écru batiste. The riding hat is 
a silk beaver, with higher crown than has been 
worn of late. This crown is slightly bell shape, 
and has a narrow black gros grain ribbon band, 
with a small bow and buckle. The brim is nar- 
row and well curved. An elastic band passed 
under the knot of hair at the back holds the hat 
on. Price $7. Some ladies add a small veil of 
black Brussels net that may be worn over the 
face, or else serve as a light scarf for draping the 
hat. The hair is compactly arranged in a small 
plaited Greek coil, or else in a still smaller French 
twist that carries it up quite high. The gloves 
are long-wristed undressed kid of brown or gray 
shades. 
NEW ROUND HATS. 


The Gainsborough hat is a popular style that 
recalls the fashions of two years ago. is is a 
high-crowned hat, with ample brim turned up on 
the left side and down on the right. It is richly 
trimmed with velvet, silk, and ostrich tips, and is 
most liked in black or brown chip. 

A decided novelty is the new coaching hat, 
brought into use since old-time stage-coaching has 
come into fashion. This is a very large and pic- 
turesque hat, made of the rough straws now in 
vogue. The crown is high and tapering, and the 
brim is very broad. The front of the brim is 
faced with dark velvet, and a little bouquet of 
flowers is stuck underneath on the left side. The 
brim behind and on one side is close against the 
head, shading it well, while the front is worn far 
back on the head, and the left side is turned up. 
Two long Mercutio plumes sweep over the crown. 
The effect is very picturesque, and this hat prom- 
ises to become the favorite for the summer re- 
sorts. 

CARPETS. 


In the spring season of house furnishing we 
are glad to announce the reduction of price in 
the important item of carpets. Light grounds 
are commended for carpets of drawing-rooms, 
parlors, and guest chambers, while darker grounds 
are preferred for sitting-rooms, dining-rooms, li- 
braries, and halls. Black grounds are less used 
than they have been of late; instead are dark 
sage green, olive, slate, invisible blue, maroon, or 
crimson grounds, with scroll figures of lighter 
shades, and richly bordered. Borders are provided 
for all carpets, from ingrain up. In the excellent 
Wilton carpets dark rich Indian patterns are es- 
pecially liked ; thus a blue-black ground is almost 
concealed by the Indian coloring that we are ac- 
customed to see on Cashmere shawls. The softly 
tufted Axminsters and French moquettes for 

t saloons come in pale gray, pearl, or cream- 
color, with shaded figures of a darker hue, and 
bright Persian borders half a yard wide, or else a 
maroon border strewn with oak leaves and band- 
ed with blue or scarlet. There is also a fancy 
again for crimson-shaded carpets with a border 
of vines and flowers. The fine body Brussels 
upon which housewives rely is sold now as low as 
$1 50 a yard, though the best qualities bring 
$2 25. These follow the Wilton patterns, show- 
ing India coloring and shaded grounds ; but there 
are also artistic designs peculiar to them made 
by Morris, Eastlake, and Christopher Dresser. 
These are in trefoil patterns, and in blocks, octa- 
gons, and other geometrical designs, of sombre 
shades, olive and green quaintly blended, and il- 
luminated with touches of warm scarlet and blue. 
There are, besides, the clean-looking Japanese 





designs, with white grounds brightened by odd 
figures in high colors. Some écru grounds are 
shown to match the écru lace curtains and light 
ash woods now in vogue, but this color is too 
tame to be effective in carpets. The ingrain car- 
pets are in exquisite Brussels patterns, They 
come in shaded sage, pearl, and gray, with warm- 
hued borders, and cover a floor as tastefully as 
the Wiltons that cost more than twice as much. 
All-wool Dutch carpets are shown in perfectly 
solid color, crimson or gray, with half-yard bor- 
ders in contrasting colors: these are $1 65 a 
yard. Persian rugs cost from $25 upward. 
Square Persian carpets that cover the middle of 
the room, leaving a border of the inlaid floor 
visible, are sold by the square yard from $5 up- 
ward. Stair and hall carpets have the dark min- 
gled colors of Indian, Persian, and Turkish car- 
pets, with a striped border. Stair-rods come in 
gilt, nickel, and bronze, and also in the new braid- 
ed rods that have wool braid wrapping and con- 
cealing the metal ; this braid is in contrast to the 
color of the stair-carpet. Cylindrical rods that 
push back and forth over a screw are considered 
the best. When the carpet is wide enough to 
cover the entire stairway, rods are dispensed with, 
and an ornamental button is used at each side of 
the step. Quilted cotton and paper linings are 
used beneath carpets to soften them, and also to 
keep out moths. Oil-cloths copy mosaic patterns, 
and also represent illuminated tiles. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Walnut and ash are the favorite woods at pres- 
ent for medium and low priced furniture, Ebony, 
mahogany, and gilded woods are seen only in the 
rich furniture bought by people of wealth. When 
the furniture is not changed to suit each passing 
fashion, the durable walnut is liked, because it 
is not conspicuous, and never goes wholly out of 
style, and is always appropriate in dining-rooms, 
chambers, halls, ete. Thus for dining-rooms are 
excellent buffets of solid walnut, made in simple 
designs that never look owfré, finely finished, and 
without varnish, veneering, or glue. They have 
a useful cupboard below, with shelves above for 
displaying old china or silver. The hinges and 
ring handles are of brass or of nickel. These 
are $125 for large sizes, while smaller ones are 
from $60 to $100. The same styles are shown 
in solid ash, ornamented with small tiles of blue 
and white, or black with red or buff. Dining- 
room chairs are of square shapes, with straight 
backs and cane seats. 

Chamber suits show low bedsteads, with straight 
square-cornered head-boards, ornamented across 
the top in English Gothic fashion, but not down 
the sides. The bureau has a broad mirror, or 
else there is a dressing-case, with a long glass 
and small drawers on the sides. Single pieces 
are bedsteads of solid ash, ornamented with pan- 
els of root of ash, and sold for $45; a bureau to 
match, with square French plate-glass, is $90. 
Plain suits of solid clear white ash, as nearly as 
possible of one shade, and lightly decorated with 
tiling, are $110 for nine pieces—bedstead, bu- 
reau, wash-stand, table, towel rack, rocking-chair, 
and three other cane-seated chairs. The table is 
in quaint shape, and the chairs are square and 
straight. Solid black-walnut sets of similar de- 
sign, with marble tops, are the same price. The 
cool, fresh-looking, enameled furniture, so hand- 
some for country-houses and for spare chambers, 
is shown in Eastlakean designs, and in delicate 
colors, pearl, mauve, or cream, illuminated with 
scarlet or blue in medieval designs: $75 buy a 
beautiful painted suit with nine pieces. There 
are also sets as low as $30 or $40 that are well 
made and tastefully decorated. Wardrobes are 
more used than they have been of late, and are 
decorated to match the rest of the suit. The 
chiffonier, for laces, linen, and small garments, 
is a favorite piece of chamber furniture. There 
are also half bureaus, for hall bedrooms, made 
with a small mirror and deep drawers, that are 
only half as broad as ordinary bureaus. Gentle- 
men’s shaving stands are improved by having a 
cupboard and drawers below. 

Parlor suits, where great expense must be 
avoided, are covered with raw silk in India pat- 
terns, or with satteens that are partly wool, and 
may be either plain or brocaded. These are very 
handsome when made of pale blue or gray, and 
trimmed with an appliqué border of black vel- 
vet: $200 buy the sofa, arm-chairs, and three 
or four smaller reception chairs. Those with 
square shapes for backs of sofas and chairs are 
most fashionable, and when made in proper pro- 
portions are found to be as comfortable as those 
with rounded backs. Wool repped furniture cov- 
erings are now striped or flowered rather than 
plain. 

An ebonized or else walnut easel is a favorite 
piece in -sitting-rooms and parlors, and may be 
bought as low as $8. Music-stands are made in 
quaint antique shapes and ornamented with tiles. 
Cabinets are shown in all sizes and of various 
woods. Brackets take on Gothic designs, and 
there are charming hanging cupboards fitted into 
the corner and fastened by lock and key. For 
books are row upon row of shelves without glass 
doors, but protected by a curtain suspended on 
rings. Book-cases are low. Mantel-shelves are 
low and broad, with narrow mirrors inserted in 
the wall above them. Moulding and tiles are the 
decorations. 

Among odd pieces so pretty for summer-houses 
in the country, and for sitting-rooms and cham- 
bers in town-houses, are the cord-seat chairs with 
frames of white or light-colored woods in quaint 
shapes, while the backs and seats are of cords, 
crimson, blue, or black, crossed and lapped in 
bars. These cost $8. Shaker chairs for the 
house or the piazza have braid bottoms and backs 
of two colors of braid, scarlet and black, inter- 
woven. Small rockers are $6. The light bent- 
wood chairs are also admired for reception chairs, 
and to give variety to the furniture of a room; 
indeed, there are newly furnished rooms that 





have no more than two chairs of a kind. The 
frames of these chairs are of fanciful slender 
shapes, yet are made very strong and elastic by 
being made of a single piece of wood cut in the 
direction of the grain and bent into the desired 
shape. Sofas, téte-a-tétes, folding chairs, and ta- 
bles are made of this wood, which is ebonized, 
gilded, colored to represent mahogany or rose- 
wood, or else left in its natural light color. The 
backs and bottoms are usually cane, but are some- 
times upholstered. The chairs cost from $4 50 
upward; sofas, from $15 50 to $40. 

A most convenient piece for various rooms is 
the Utility Adjustable table, which may be raised 
or lowered to different heights, to serve as a sew- 
ing table, for writing, for the sick-room, for card- 
playing, and other games. It may afterward be 
folded and packed away against the wall in a 
very small compass. The price begins as low as 
$8, and the workmanship of this is as good as in 
the best qualities. 

Rattan or cane furniture is also liked for coun- 
try-houses and summer-houses. Chairs of most 
graceful shapes are made of these slender reeds, 
and ornamented in tasteful fashions. The plain 
cottage chairs in square shapes cost from $4 50 
up, while rocking-chairs begin at $5. The plain 
cane chairs with woven seats are pretty for small 
dining-rooms and for simply furnished chambers : 
price $4 each. Large easy rockers with arms are 
$16. There are also lounges, couches, folding 
chairs, cribs, what-nots, music-stands, brackets, 
jardiniéres, fire-screens, and various other articles 
made of these inexpensive reeds in designs that 
will commend them to people of taste. 


CURTAINS. 

Ecru guipure lace curtains are very fashionable 
for summer-houses. They cost from $10 to $20 
a window. For cheap curtains, to be used only a 
season, are the leno lace curtains, beginning as 
low as $1 50 a window, and far prettier than the 
coarse Nottinghams, White muslin mixed with 
antique guipure lace in insertions and edgings 
makes beautiful curtains. Instead of heavy gilt 
or wooden cornices, there are now simple pole cor- 
nices of gilt, or of ebony or other wood, with rings 
holding the curtain and running back and forth 
on the pole. A newly invented pulley on wheels, 
to draw the rings back quickly, is commended by 
dealers. White holland shades are preferred for 
front windows, but those of tan, brown, or cream- 
color are also used. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
riding-habits and carpets, to Messrs. A. T. Srew- 
art & Co.; and Arnoip, ConstaBie, & Co.; and 
for furniture, to the Porrmr & Srymus Manufac- 
turing Company; and to Messrs. Warren Warp 
& Co.; Decraar & Taytor; and Lampre & Sar- 
GENT. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Fievp writes from India to the Zvangelist 
an interesting account of the Rev. Gzoreg Bow- 
MAN, an American missionary in Bombay. “ His 
support does not cost much. He is somewhat 
of a recluse, and no monk or Methodist circuit 
rider could live more modestly. He literally 
takes no thought for the morrow, and friends 
who care for him have difficulty in forcing upon 
him what they think necessary for his eonatort. 
This saintly man goes about the streets of Bom- 
bay preaching like an apostle. Every body knows 
him, and even the Hindoos respect his simplici- 
ty of character, and listen to in os they wouid 
not to a stranger. He is also the editor of a 
weekly paper, which he has kept up for many 

ears.’’ He is a graduate of Union Theological 

eminary, a Presbyterian by education, but he 
has of late years labored in connection with the 
Methodists. 

—Mr. WILLIAM WINTER has accepted an invi- 
tation to write and deliver the poem before the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac, at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Laaggey me June 6. 

AMES CAHILL, of Cincinnati, has just died, 
at the age of one hundred and two. He was 
a native of Ireland, and came hither when for- 
ty-eight. He was an intelligent man, and left 


,000. 

—The original Masonic apron worn by Gen- 
eral WASHINGTON has been presented to the 
Historical Department at the Centennial. It 
was given by BusHROD WaSHINGTON, the gener- 
al’s favorite nephew and executor, to Governor 
Smita, of North Carolina, and by him bequeath- 
ed to Dr. CLITHERALL, whose son, Dr. CLITHER- 
ALL, now deposits it in the above-named depart- 
ment. It is of white satin, with appropriate 
emblems. 

—HeEnry ATEN, Sen., died at Wellsville, Ohio, 
on the 28th of April, at the age of nearly one 
hundred and three years. Up to within a few 
years ago he was among the most active men 
of his age probably since the days of the pa- 
triarchs, having at the age of ninety-nine served 
as a director of the First National Bank of 
Wellsville. 

—The late Baron Srna was a good man to 
his daughters, the Countess Wimprren, Prin- 
cess MAVROCORDATO, Princess YPsILanti, and 
Duchess de Castries, for he left unto each of 
them an annual revenue of $100,000, or about 
$320 a day, not counting Sundays. 

—On the 7th of June, 1876, it will be one 
hundred years since PauL GERHARDT, the great 
hymnologist of the German Protestant Church 
—second in that character only to MarTIn Lv- 
THER himself—died at Lubben, in Lusatia. Grr- 
HARDT’s hymns and songs are still very popular 
in Germany. Many of them have been translat- 
ed into English, and have in that shape secured 
many admirers. The centenary is to be celebra- 
ted in Germany by the creation of a Paul Ger- 
hardt Fund, to assist poor Lutheran theologians 
in their studies. 

—The Louisville Courier-Journal says the mar- 
ble statue of Gzorce D. PRENTICE, executed to 
surmount the stone balcony which overhan 
the entrance to the Courier-Journal building, is 
considerably larger than life-size, cut from a 
solid block of Carrara marble. Mr. Bouray, the 
artist, who was brought hither from Italy to do 
the work, has been faithfully engaged upon it 
for eighteen months, and has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a most admirable and graphic represen- 
tation of the great journalist. The statue is 





taken in a sitting posture, and is thoroughly 

characteristic of Mr. PRENTICE as he was known 

most commonly by his friends. It was unveil- 

= with appropriate ceremonies on the 16th of 
ay. 


—Mr. WILL1aM Lrissex states that the Wom- 
en’s Hotel, designed by the late A. T. Stewart 
to furnish cheap and comfortable board and 
lodging for shop-girls, is to be completed at 
once. It has not yet been decided whether all 
classes of working-women shall be received as 
inmates, or — ose employed in stores. 

—Mr. Puito Remrveron, of Ilion, New York, 
one of those men who make so many rifles and 
sewing-machines, has offered to give $100,000 to 
free the Syracuse University from debt, provided 
the faculty of the institution will never Rereafter 
allow its expenditures to exceed its income. 

—Ex-President Jounson’s heirs have obtained 
the remainder of the money that was to his credit 
at the National Bank in Washington when it 
failed, two years ago. 

—In referring to the return of the Prince of 
Wales, Mr. M. D. Conway relates the following 
in a recent letter from London to the Cincinnati 
Commercial: ‘‘Last year Lady Aveusta STAn- 
LEY’s parrot escaped, and the dean and a num- 
ber of the clergy, including the archbishop, who 
were with him at the time, went out into the 
garden to find the bird. The search was vain 
for a time, but presently a voice came from the 
trees above, saying, ‘Let us pray!’ It was a fa- 
miliar voice, and Lady STaNnLEyY laughed, then 
the dean laughed, and finally the whole eccle- 
siastical group roared as the parrot cry came 
again, with unction, ‘Let us pray!’ If the arch- 
bishop shall bring himself to the point of pro- 
posing a Thanksgiving-day for the Prince’s re- 
turn from his pig-sticking exploits and his 
Nauch-girl entertainments, that laughter in 
which the archbishop joined when the parrot 
invited him to prayer will break out through 
the country.” 

—In ASHLEY’s biography of Lord PALMERSTON 
the following account is given of his lordship’s 
amazing activity in his old age: *‘ He rode dowm 
in June, 1864, to make speeches at Harrow, and 
timed himself to trot the distance from Picca- 
dilly to the head-master’s door, nearly twelve 
miles, within the hour, and accomplished it. 
On his eightieth birthday, in October, he start- 
ed at half past eight from Broadlands, taking 
his horses by train to Fareham; was met by en- 
gineer officers, and rode along the Portsdown 
and Hilsea lines of forts, getting off his horse 
and inspecting some of them, crossing over to 
Anglesea forts and Gosport, and not reaching 
home till six in the evening—an instance of such 
combined energy both of mind and body as can 
not in the nature of things be very common at 
fourscore.”’ 

—Old Field-Marshal WRANGEL reached the age 
of ninety-two on the 20th of April last. On the 
15th of August next he will have been eighty 
years in the Prussian service. In short(orlong), 
his whole life has been a perpetual Wrangel. 

—Mr. Le Cuzax, the artist, has painted a por- 
trait of the late A. T. Stewarz, relying mainly 
— one of the casts in plaster taken just after 

r. STEWART’s death. It is for Judge Hiron, 
and the likeness is considered excellent. The 
face in the picture gives a look emphatically of 
business, yet very awe withal, and the blue 
eyes almost twinkle looking toward the light. 
It is regarded as one of Mr. Le Ciear’s best 
productions. 

—Miss Buss, the well-known principal of the 
Collegiate School at St. Pancras, London, is at 
present receiving $5000 a year. It is partly the 
reward of successful management, for the school 
is so popular with the upper middle class in 
London that admission for girls has to be be- 
spoken some time in advance. 

—Mr. Peter C. Brooks recently presented to 
the General Theological Library, at Boston, the 
Protestant Bible published in 1669. There is, 
however, in this city a still older copy, in the 

ossession of Mr. M. K. Keiioge, the artist. 

t is a book of some one thousand pages duo- 

decimo, printed on thin but perfectly preserved 
paper, in a fine letter (German text), quite dis- 
tinct, and in black ink not in the least faded. 
The heavy calf binding has stood the wear of 
three and a half centuries unimpaired, and the 
red letters on the title-page are well-nigh as 
clear as when, on the 11th of April, 1523, Fran- 
gois REGNAULT, of Paris, printed them. His 
initials appear lower, placed on an elephant and 
surmounted by a cross, which forms the frontis- 
piece. There are no verses or paragraphs in the 
chapters, each of which is preceded by a brief 
summary, and begins with a fancy initial. The 
book contains tables in alphabetical order of the 
several books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and of the principal events recorded and persons 
named, with marginal notes. To the Book of 
Genesis is prefixed a full-page engraving, repre- 
senting the labors of the six days of creation, 
very quaintly treated. The edges of the leaves 
are marbled somewhat irregularly; this, the 
crookedness of the title on the back of the cov- 
er, and an occasionally imperfect register, are 
the only faults that can be detected in its me- 
chanical execution. 

—In Norwich, New York, there lives the 
smallest specimen of humanity in the world— 
FRANKY FLywnn, son of EpwakrpD F. Fiywn, for- 
merly of Greene, New York. His age is four 
years and ahalf. He is about as large as a good- 
sized cat. He is not so large as one of Tom 
Thumb’s legs. In Tom Thumb’s carriage he 
would look as lonesome as an ordinary man in 
a circus band wagon. To sit upon one of Tom 
Thumb’s easy-chairs would be to him what it is 
to the ordinary boy to perch upon a gate post 
when the spring comes. He is smaller than any 
one can conceive who has not actually seen him. 
In two pairs of stockings the smallest-sized 
baby shoes are too large for him. His wrist is 
of the size of an ordinary man’s thumb; his an- 
kle but a slight increase. He dresses in full suit 
like a man. He stands twenty-three inches in 
his shoes, and weighs, clothes and all, twelve 

ounds. This is the most he ever weighed in 

is life. Still he is a lively, sprightly boy; very 
active, climbing into chairs, and getting down; 
walks around with his hands back of him, “like 
his grandpa;’’ and talks and laughs, and is as 
cute as any boy of his years. e is no larger 
than he was when one year old. His parents 
have taken him to the Centennial Exhibition, 
where he will be exhibited as a full-grown 
“statesman” under the present régime. If he 
were sent by mail he would go as third-class 
matter, and only require “a one-cent stamp, 
like a circulaire.” 
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Embroidered Basket for Needles. 


Tis basket is made of card-board, and is covered on the 
outside with black cashmere, which has first been embroidered 
in point Russe with blue, pink, green, and brown silk in two 
shades each. Inside, the basket is lined with blue satin; it is 
bound on the edge, and furnished with bronze handles. 
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Cover for Traveling Shawl, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus cover is made of drilling, and is trimmed with pinked 
and embroidered strips of brown cloth, and bound with brown 
woolen braid. To make the cover cut of gray drilling one 
whole piece from Fig. 71, Supplement, having first joined on 
the piece turned down. Cut out this piece in scallops on the 
edge, excepting the straight end, and bind the latter and the 
scalloped edges with brown woolen braid. On this foundation 
baste a strip of brown cloth pinked on both sides, of which 
Fig. 2 gives a full-sized section, observing the 
straight lines partly indicated on the pattern ; 
fasten this strip at the points with point Russe 
and chain stitches of fawn-colored silk in two 
shades, and work the embroidery on the mid- 
dle of the strip with similar silk in chain 
stitch, as shown by Fig. 2. To close the cover 
set three buttons on the underlapping end 
four inches and seven-eighths from the edge, 


on Fig. 71 with éeru silk, and between the 
rows of stitching work the eyelet-holes at in- 
tervals of seven-eighths of an inch in button- 
hole stitch with similar silk. Run brown 
woolen braid through the eyelet-holes, and 
finish the ends with brown worsted tassels. 
The shawl is rolled up as shown by the illus- 
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‘ig. 1.—Cover ror TRAVELING 
Snawi.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 71. 
















UmBreLLA SHEATH. 
For pattern see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, 
Figs. 44-46. 





Fig. 1.—Work-Baskxer with Nécrssairr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 27 and 28. 


Fig. 2.—Secrion or Borper or Cover FoR 
TRAVELING Suawt, Fic. 1. 














Fig. 1.—Stir ror Giri FRoM Fig. 2.—Siip ror Girt FRoM 


and work the corresponding button-holes in 8 70 5 Years OBA, 3 To 5 YEARS OLD.—FRonT. 
the overlapping edge. Besides this, furnish [See Fig. 2.] [See Fig. 1.] 

the cover on the sides with eyelet-holes, for For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
which stitch the drilling along the dotted lines plement, No. X., Figs. 39-43. plement, No. X., Figs, 39-43. 












BRELLA SHEATH. 


























THE “STRATHMORE” ON THE CROZET ISLANDS.—Skercuep sy THe CarreNTER oF THE Suip.—[See Pace 362.]} 


tration, and the cover is fastened over it with coarse brown 
woolen cord about five yards long, laid double, knotted, and 


joined at the ends. 
Umbrella Sheath, 

Tuis umbrella sheath is made of figured brown carriage leath- 
er, and is bound with brown woolen braid. It consists of two 
sections joined by a partition, one designed to hold the parasol, 
and the other to hold the umbrella. To make the sheath cut of 
brown carriage leather one piece each from Figs. 44-46, Supple- 
ment, taking the material double, however, in cutting from Fig. 
44. Baste the double layer of Fig. 44 together, with the wrong 
sides of the leather turned toward each other, join Figs. 44-46 
according to the corresponding figures, and bind the fourfold 
layer at the seams and the points and the free outer edge of the 
partition with brown worsted braid, which is ornamented in her- 
ring-bone stitch with maize silk. On the extremity of the points 
fasten brass rings covered with single crochet 
stitches of brown silk and furnished in the mid- 
dle with a twisted bar worked with similar silk. 
Through these rings run a brown silk elastic cord 
furnished on the ends with a crochet ring and a 
button, and pass the cord always over the bar in 
each ring. These elastic braids serve to hold the 
umbrella and parasol in place, and are closed as 
shown by the illustration. For the handles cut 
of double brown carriage leather two pieces each 
sixteen inches long and an inch wide, lay the 
double layers together, with the wrong sides of 
the leather turned toward each other, and bind the 
handles all around with brown woolen braid orna- 
mented in herring-bone stitch with maize silk. 
The ends of the handles are furnished with but- 
ton-holes, Set the buttons designed for fastening 
on the handles on * of Fig. 44, and on 31 and 33. 


Umbrella Sheath, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus umbrella sheath is made of écru pongee, 
and is trimmed with embroidered folds of brown 
silk. To make the sheath cut of écru pongee one 
piece twenty-eight inches long and twenty-one 
inches and three- 
quarters wide, & 
which is sloped off 
on the sides from 
the top toward the 
bottom to a width 
of sixteen inches. 
Hem this piece on : 
the sides and on the 
ends, and through Fig. 2.—Borprr or 
Umere.La SHEATH, 
Fig. 1.—Fvuut Size. 












Fig. 1.—Us- 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 2.—Work-Basker wita Nicessairr.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 27 and 28. 
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forms a heading on the upper and under edges. In the back the skirt is trimmed 
perpendicularly with alternate rows of box-pleating and of puffs. The heading for 
this trimming is formed by a gathered ruffle. 


Gray Silk Reps Skirt. 

Tue front and side breadths of this skirt are trimmed with flounces of the mate- 
rial, which are composed of gore-shaped pieces lined with crinoline. The under 
edges of these flounces are finished with side-pleated ruffles. The upper flounce is 
headed by puffs and a standing ruffle of 

a silk reps. The back breadths of the skirt 
P ww t tm are trimmed with ruffles of various widths. 
Jewelry, Figs. 1-5. Ss , 

Tue brooch and ear-ring shown by Figs. 2 and 3 Fig. 1.—Sierve-Butron 
are composed of gold rings of different sizes, which or Patten Woop. 
are ornamented with grape leaves of oxidized silver 
and sapphires. 

The brooch and ear-ring Figs. 4 and 5, in the 
shape of ivy leaves, and the sleeve-button, Fig. 1, 
showing a dog’s head, are of carved wood, polished 
and ornamented with painting. 


Chatelaine Bag. 

Tus black velvet bag is lined with 
leather, and furnished with a silver 
handle, to which chains joined by a 
hook are attached. The front of the 
bag is furnished with a metal orna- 
ment, to which small chains are like- 
wise fastened. These chains are caught’ 
together with a swivel-hook, from which 
a fan is suspended. 


Chatelaine Pocket. 

To make this pocket cut of gros 
grain one piece from Fig. 23, Supple- 
ment, furnish it with a shirr on the 
upper edge, and run in an elastic braid. 
Next cut of black satin one piece from 
Fig. 24, face it on the upper edge with 































silk, Gather the material five times at intervals of alternately four inches and seven- 
eighths and seven-eighths of an inch, and on the small intervals set the folds, which 
have first been embroidered. For each fold cut of silk and net interlining a strip of 
the requisite length and an inch and a quarter wide (the upper fold should be twelve 
inches and seven-eighths long and the lower fold nine inches and three-quarters long). 
Having furnished the material with the net interlining, work the embroidery as shown 
by Fig. 2 with maize silk in half-polka and knotted stitch and in point Russe. Set 
the folds on the sheath along the shirring, and furnish them with buttons and button. 
holes for closing, as shown by the illustration. 


Work-Basket with Nécessaire, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 356. 

Tus work-basket is especially designed 
for traveling, as it takes but little room in 
packing when opened flat. The sides are 
joined by means of buttons and loops, and 
the handle is also furnished with button- 
holes and fastened to buttons on the sides 
of the basket. The basket is made of 
card-board, which is covered on the outside 
with brown leather, and on the inside with 
brown satin. The outside of the 
basket is ornamented with embroid- 
ery. On the bottom are bands de- 
signed for holding the sewing uten- 
sils, over which is placed a piece of 
eard-board covered with satin, of the 
same size as the bottom. To make 
the basket cut, first, of card-board 
for the bottom one whole piece from 
Fig. 27, Supplement, to the dotted 
line indicated, and the four side 
pieces from the dotted line to the 
outer edge of Fig. 27, cutting the 
long sides each in one piece, how- 
ever. Besides this, cut of brown 


Fig. 2.—Gotp anp 
Oxipizep Sitver. Broocu. 
[See Fig. 3.] 













































Fig. 4.—Broocn or 
Paistep Woop. 
[See Fig. 5.] 











Fig. 3—GoLp anp 
Oxipizep SILVER 
Ear-Rina. 









Fig. 5.—Ear-Rixe 
or Paintep Woop. 





TcLiE AND Lace 
CHATELAINE Pocket. CRAVAT. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 23 and 24, 





CrinoninE TouRNURE. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 25 and 26, 


FLANNEL PETTICOAT 


leather and satin of the same color one 
piece from Fig. 27, and for the soufflets cut 
of double satin four pieces from Fig. 28. 
Transfer the outlines of the design as indi- 
cated on Fig. 27 to the leather, sew on gold 
soutache along the outlines with black silk, 


a strip of the material two inches wide, 
pleat it as indicated on the pattern, and 
join it with the back according to the cor- 
responding figures. Furnish the pocket 
with loops and ends of black gros grain 
ribbon two inches and a quarter wide and Fig. 1.—Drituine 





Fig. 2.—Dritiine Tovurnvre. 


with a metal butterfly, and on the upper I [Ss fie 2} a’ Ovrsipr.—[See Fig. 1.] and work the rest of the embroidery in sat- 
Al i : NSIDE.— (See Fig. 2. For pattern see Supplement in, chain, and knotted stitch, and in point 
corners fasten small metal chains, which F Pe Pattern see Sup} it, , chain, : rtted ch, an I 
ot ye ‘or pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 29. ese wi bre 8 P v res 
are joined wita a hook. . No. VL, Fig. bo . 9 218 Russe with brown silk and gold thread. 


On the satin designed for the lining stitch 
bands of the same material taken double, as shown by Fig. 2, for the scis- 
sors, knife, ete., and a piece of satin of the requisite length and width for 
holding the yarn, silk, and needles. Cut the cover of the bottom of card- 
board of the requisite size, and cover it with brown satin on both sides, 
The satin designed for the inside should first be quilted in diamonds with 
brown silk over a thin layer of wadding. Cover the pieces of card-board 


Crinoline Tournure. 

To make this tournure cut of crinoline one piece from Fig. 25, Supple- 
ment, bind it with tape all along the outer edge, and sew a pleating of the 
same material on the under edge. This pleating is eleven inches and a quar- 
ter long, eighteen inches and a half wide, and bound on the sides and on the 
under edge, in doing which a steel spring is fastened on the under edge at 


with the leather and satin, and set in the soufflets according to the corre 

‘ wie ry 7 CED AND STRIPE wean at ine le atin, and : : g 
the same time. The upper edge is laid in a box-pleat two inches and seven- Mixep np Srrirep Lovistwe Dress. sponding signs. Furnish the basket on the outside with buttons and loops, 
eighths deep in the middle. The pleats, which are sewed on at both sides For a Se ey see Supplement, as shown by Fig. 1. The cover of the bottom is likewise fastened with but- 
of the box-pleat, are ten inches and a half long and ten inches wide, fur- No, 1., Figs. 1°, 1-11. tons and loops. The handle of leather and satin is stitched through the 


nished on the under edge with a steel spring and a binding, and sewed up on 

the sides. For the upper pleating cut one piece from Fig. 26, Supplement, bind it with tape on 
the outer edge, fastening in a steel spring on the under edge at thé same time, fold it on the wrong 
_side along the dotted line, and sew it on the tournure according to the corresponding figures, and as 
shown by the illustration and partly indicated on the pattern. On the upper corners of the tour- 
nure fasten linen tapes. 


middle and on the sides with brown silk. 





A LAPLAND VILLAGE. 


OKKMOKK is situated about three miles from the lower end of Lake Vaikijaure, or rather Lake 
@J Vaiki, for the termination, jaure, signifies a lake. It possesses considerable importance from the 
fairs which are held there in the spring, in the months of February and March, and to which the set- 
tlers and Laps of the surrounding district resort to purchase their yearly supplies of coffee, cloth, 
seeds, and knives. Its few inhabitants, who in summer do not number more than fifty or sixty per- 
sons, look on it with pride, because, in addition to a church, it possesses a large joinery work, 
and is the residence of a linsman, or civil functionary, who is charged with a great variety of duties. 
Surrounded by thick woods, the village lies in the centre of a 
clearing, won by patient toil from the forest, and covered with 
fairish crops of barley and grass, the latter of which forms the 
main resource of the inhabitants, as in many years the barley has 
to be cut down without having ripened. The inn was a well- 
built double house, poorly furnished, but quite clean. It 
was, however, rather wanting in substantial supplies. We 
ordered dinner, and, after being kept waiting for some time, 
a table was spread with an elaborate display of an- 
chovies, thin slices of reindeer meat, and such like 
dainties, which whetted our appetite with the unful- 
filled promise of better things, for the rest of the 
dinner was not in keeping with its commence- 
ment. Up to this point in our journey inland 
we had always had really good porter for din- 
ner; but after leaving Jokkmokk we saw noth- 
ing more stimulating than coffee—our 
own supplies excepted—till our return. 
The only object of interest in Jokkmokk 
is the rudely built, red - painted, 
wooden church, which stands in an 
ill-kept church-yard, at one 
end of which is the belfry 
~—=—§ wooden erection almost 
vying in size with the church 
itself. The village consists 
of one or two houses of 
rain twelve inches wide. some pretensions to com- 


his strip is gathered at fort, and even elegance, 
regular intervals, and Brack Fair Skirt. Gray Sirk Reps Sxrer. with white muslin curtains 


Drilling Tournure, Figs. 1 and 2. 


For this tournure cut of double drilling one piece from Fig. 29, Supplement, stitch narrow bias 
strips of the material on the piece designed for the outside, as shown by the illustration, and fasten 
in whalebones. On the lining, along the straight lines, set tabs an inch and three-quarters wide, 
furnished with eyelet-holes. Through these holes run cords, which may be tied more or less tight 
at pleasure, in adjusting the tournure. Baste the material on 
the lining, bind the tournure with tape on the outer edge, and 
set it on a belt furnished with strings for closing. 


Tulle and Lace Cravat. 
Tuis cravat consists of a strip of cream-colored tulle of the 
requisite length and seven inches and a quarter wide, 
which is hemmed seven-eighths of an inch wide on both 
sides and run with blue filling silk. On the ends the tulle 
is sloped off from one side toward the other, edged 
with cream-colored lace two inches wide, and run with 
blue filling silk, as shown by the illustration. 


Flannel Petticoat. 

Tuis petticoat of. pink flannel is button-hole 
stitched in scallops on the under edge. The 
trimming consists of lace insertion and lace. 


Black Faille Skirt. 

Tuis skirt is trimmed in 
front with a side-pleated 
ruffle eight inches wide, 
which is sloped off on the 
upper edge from the sides 
toward the middle to a 
width of four inches, and 
with a bias strip of gros 

















Fig. 2.—Overcoat ror Boy 
From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 1, Page 365.] 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. XII., 
Pics. 47-53. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[June 3, 1876. 








in the windows, and porcelain stoves in the cor- 
ners of the room, while a sewing-machine or a 
small harmonium bore witness to the industry or 
the culture of the occupant. 

There were a few other cottages, the inhabit- 
ants of which did not seem so well off, and a large 
number of poor huts, unoccupied in summer, but 
in winter tenanted by the settlers and richer Laps 
at Christmas and during the fairs. Upon the 
village green, if that name may be given to a 
rough triangular piece of ground in the centre, 
stand several booths, which the peddlers or traders 
use to display their goods at fair-time, but, being 
shut up, add to the dreary effect of the deserted 
huts, 








SPRING’S GIFTS. 


Come, when the Spring the leaf unfolds, 
And calls the swallow from afar; 
When earth the flower no more withholds, 
And beauty wakes in bird and star. 
In vain the star’s soft ray, 
In vain the wild bird’s lay, 
Unless thou come, 
Thou wanderer, home; 
Thou, to my heart new life to be, 
Spring, with thy gracious gifts to me. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrrie Kate 
Kresy,” “For Her Saxe,” “ Carry’s Con- 
Fession,” “ Szoonp-Covsmn SaRau,” ETO. 








BOOK III. 
Poor Angelo. 





CHAPTER VI. 
NOT RIGHT. 


Axcrto Satmon came slowly round the corri- 
der toward them, and Brian, interested in the 
change in him, and in the mystery about his 
present life, watched him through his glasses. 
Angelo advanced like a ghost in full dress ; his 
step was solemn, slow, and noiseless, and he kept 
his gaze directed to them both with great intent- 
ness, as though Brian and Mabel might be from 
spirit-land themselves and fade away at any mo- 
ment from his yearning looks. 

Yes, this was the ghost of the old, simple, plac- 
id lo, thought Brian, and the man had been 
very ill, or had met trouble very badly, to change 
like that and in so short a period. The cherubic 
look about his cheeks had wholly gone, and there 
were cavernous hollows in them, as in a man’s 
marked out for a rapid decline of health or life. 
He seemed to have grown taller in his illness 
also, and was thin enough for the shadow of his 
former self. 

He did not recognize Brian in his glasses, or 
it had not entered his head to give a thought 
to Mabel’s companion; for he said, addressing 
Mabel, 

“T thought you were dancing. How is it you 
are sitting here, my darling ?” 

It was a very familiar tone of address, and 
Brian winced at it, as though indirectly it affect- 
ed him. He glanced at Mabel, and noticed that 
the color quivered on her cheeks for an instant 
before she answered him. 

“T have been dancing, Angelo.” 

“That's right. It will do you good. I don't 
mind in the least; I want you to enjoy this place 
thoroughly—to think of me a little less and of 
yourself a little more. For I am not naturally 
selfish, and you have been kind to me. Always,” 
he-added, thoughtfully, “very, very kind.” 

He looked at Brian at last, and it was with an 
inquiring stare that was strange enough consid- 
ering their antecedents, and the little difference 
the thin steel-framed spectacles made in Brian’s 
general appearance. 

“Do I know him, Mabel 2” Angelo said at last, 
in a low tone; “is this a friend of mine or not ?” 

“To be sure it is. Why don’t you speak to 
Mr. Salmon,” Mabel said to Brian, almost techily, 
“instead of glaring at him in that way through 
your glasses ?” 

Brian removed his spectacles forthwith. He 

had been studying Angelo very closely, and his 
silence had been unintentional in consequence. 
» “How do you do, Mr. Salmon?” he said, ex- 
tending his hand to him as to an old friend. 
There was a faint exhibition of reluctance on 
Angelo’s part to take his hand, but it was mo- 
mentary. 

“Oh yes; I recollect you now, but the spec- 
tacles deceived me, and I had forgotten how 
short-sighted you are,” said Angelo, shaking 
hands with him ; “you are Brian Halfday, of the 
museum at Penton. Iam very glad to see you— 
I am, indeed.” 

Angelo Salmon made up for his former ret- 
icence of demeanor by pumping vigorously at 
Brian’s arm, and even smiling at him in a ghast- 
ly manner strangely at variance with the old 
feeble simper that had been natural to him. 

“T have been very ill, Mr. Halfday,” he said; 
“has not Mabel told you ?” 

“Yes; I have learned the news. But better 
now, I hear.” o 

“Oh yes; much better, thank you,” he said, 
relinquishing his grasp of Brian’s hand at last; 
“infinitely better. I'll tell you all about it when 
the lady is away. All her fault, not mine,” he 
said, resting his hand lightly on her poe 
“but all her fault too, or care, or kindness— 
which is it, Mabel ?—that brings me back from a 


“For life, Sir, for life,” said Angelo, passion- 
ately. 

“Mr. Salmon is more than ordinarily grateful 
for those little favors which a friend is teo 

to bestow in time of trouble or sickness—that is 
the explanation,” said Mabel to Brian. 

“Oh no, it is not,” said Angelo, quickly, “as 
you will understand when I tell you, Mr. Halfday, 
all that has happened since I had the pleasure 
of seeing you last. You can not imagine the 
change to my life that has occurred, or how- this 
dear good angel has come from the clouds to 
brighten it.” 

“The dear good angel insists upon your keep- 
ing back your revelations till the morning, An- 
gelo,” said Mabel, laughing at his rhapsody. 

“ But I should be glad to tell Mr. Halfday ev- 
ery thing. I have no secrets from him, Mabel,” 
replied Angelo; “he remembers the night I came 
to Penton Museum and told him the whole truth, 
and asked him what to do.” 

“T remember perfectly,” said Brian; “ but I 
have been traveling to-day, and am fatigued. 
With your good leave we will talk of this to- 
morrow.” 

“Ye—es,” said Angelo, still clinging to his 
point; “but I should have thought, for all that, 
that you would have been glad to hear the story 
to-night. It will not take very long,” he added, 
as an extra inducement to continue the narration. 

But Brian Halfday had had his cue from Ma- 
bel; he shook his head and feigned weariness 
with considerable skill. 

“T am tired, Angelo,” he said; “you must ex- 
cuse me to-night. I ask it as a favor.” 

“Very well—very well,” replied Angelo; “I 
will look you up to-morrow. Are you an early 
riser ?” 

“Generally.” 

“T shall be on the sands, walking toward Filey, 
at five o’clock.” 

“Thank you—that’s rather too early, and at 
this time of year rather too dark.” 

“Six o’clock, then?” 

“ Ay, or seven. I would prefer seven, if you 
have no objection.” 

“Tt’s too late for a stroll before breakfast. I 
thought you were an excellent walker, Halfday.” 

“As a rule, I think Iam. And presently,” 
said Brian, regarding him gravely and attentive- 
ly again, “we will take some long spins togeth- 
er along these Yorkshire valleys. Shall we ?” 

“T shall be glad, when I have time. When,” 
he said,“ Mabel can spare me. You know,” he 
cried, with a sudden burst of confidence, “ that 
we are en to be married. You have heard 
that; every body has told you that, of course.” 

“T have heard of the engagement from several 
sources,” was the answer. 

Angelo laughed long and loudly, and clapped 
his thin white hands together in his excitement. 

“T dare say. The whole world is talking about 
it, I verily believe ; I hear of it from all quar- 
ters. Iam congratulated upon my happiness ev- 
ery where—as I have a right to be, now that the 
light streams in upon me, Heaven be praised!” 

“ Angelo, will you bid Mr. Halfday and me good- 
night now ?” Mabel asked, as she rose. 

“Tf you wish it, certainly.” 

“T wish it.” 

“ Good-night,” he said to Brian, shaking hands 
with him. 

“ Good-night,” echoed Brian. 

“T will see you to the door of your room, An- 
gelo. There is your mother waiting for you al- 
ready, and wondering why you are up so late to- 
night.” 

“T don’t sleep, Brian; that’s the worst of it,” 
he said, confidentially, to our hero; “and yet I 
have nothing on my mind now. ll’s pace and 
rest.” 

os I congratulate you,” answered Brian. “ Good- 

$ "hed 
.. Salmon walked away with Mabel lean- 
ing on his arm, and Brian folded his hands upon 
the balcony and watched them both. 

As they passed the drawing-room, Mr. Gregory 
Salmon came out and joined them, seemed sur- 
prised to find his son in the corridor, but laughed 
and talked with him and Mabel in an amiable 
manner that suggested a long run of luck at six- 
penny points. Brian looked after them still, with 
his face deepening in its intensity of shadow. 
They passed into the private sitting-room, but 
Brian waited as if the night had not ended for 
him yet, and it was scarcely time to think of his 
fatigue. Mabel had noi bidden him good-night ; 
she would come back and say a few words, and 
listen to the few words which he had to say in 
return, and which were bearing upon him like a 
weight. Yes, there was more to declare and ex- 
plain, and the colors of life were deepening and 
taking stranger hues. 

Tt was late, but the “ Mastodon” kept late hours, 
and perfect repose was only known within its walls 
in the sharp winter-time. The drawing-room 
guests dribbled away to their rooms, and the serv- 
ant came and put the gas out, but the lights burn- 
ed down stairs still, and there were flutterings of 
flame in all the corridors, The waiters were busy 
clearing up, or preparing for the morning ; the 
smoking-room was full of sleépless and loquacious 
souls ; the billiard-balls were rolling swiftly and 
eternally across the cloth down stairs ; the 
night-porter- was in his room preparing for a lit- 
tle peace in an arm-chair before the fire ; one or 
two couples strolled across the tessellated pave- 
mens now and then, love-making in the gloom; 
the parties from festivities elsewhere came in 
from the outer world laughing and chatting as 
though the night was young yet, and went their 
various ways, up stairs and down stairs, without 
heed to those wiser folk who had gone to bed be- 
times. Brian watched all this, or looked at this, 
as in a dream; it seemed very dream-like to be 
sitting in a corridor of a hotel at Scarborough 
waiting for the grim truths that would presently 
dismay him. 





“You are indebted to Miss Westbrook,” re- 
marked Brian. 


He did not wait in vain. The door of the 





room beyond opened again, and Mabel West- 

brook emerged, and came swiftly toward him. 
“TI thought you might be here,” she said, when 

she was close to him. “I remembered I had not 

bidden you -ni Would you—” 

“Would I what?” he asked, as she paused 


suddenly. : 

“Would you like to see Mr. and Mrs. Salmon ? 
They bade me—” 

“No, thank you. Itis late. I shall see them 
to-morrow.” 

There was a pause of some length; Mabel 
seemed to wish to say something more besides 

-night. 

“Well ?” she said at last, interrogatively. 

“Well?” he echoed back. 

“Do you understand the position? what do 
you think of it?” she asked, with a little impa- 
tience. “Could I do more or less than I have 
done ?” 

“T hardly know what you have done, Miss 
Westbrook.” 

“T have humored a delusion to save Angelo 
Salmon,” was the answer. 

“Save him from what ?” 

“ A mad-house,” replied Mabel, with a shud- 
der. 

“Yes, yes; I see—I understand now,” said 
Brian; “always you the victim and the sacrifice 
—always these thoughts for others, and no one 
with a thought for you. Why did you not write 
to me and let me know ?” he asked, more passion- 
ately. “Ah! I was abroad—I had forgotten—I 
was away thinking of your money wheu I should 
have been in England considering your happi- 
ness. It’s like me—it’s my ill fortune—I was 
always a fool.” 

“Nothing could have been done,” replied Ma- 
bel; “I could not have asked you for advice. I 
do not regret the step I have taken; if it saves 
that poor weak-minded fellow from mental ruin, 
why should I regret it ?” 

“Do you mean you will marry him?” cried 
Brian. 

“Tt was your advice once,” was the demure 
answer here; “you thought it would be best for 
me.” 

“T did not think he would degenerate into an 
idiot,” Brian replied, roughly. “ How has it all 
occurred ?” 

“Ts it not a story sufficient to charm a young 
woman of my age?” said Mabel, sadly, but some- 
what bitterly. “Don’t you see the halo of ro- 
mance round it, like a ring of liquid gold ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Here is a man actually dying of love for a 
woman in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” said Mabel; “ who gives up at the first re- 
fusal, and takes to fretting like a school-girl— 
who becomes a source of alarm to his relations— 
who meditates suicide—and, there, it is the truth, 
attempts it !—whose brain seems to collapse, un- 
til I come to him with healing words, and hopes, 
and promises, and save him as by a miracle.” 
“It is a miserable position,” said Brian, moodi- 
ly. “Who placed you in it?” 

“They came to me—his parents, who had been 
kind to me,” replied Mabel. “He was the one 
comfort they had in the world—and my words 
could only save him from despair, they said.” 

“He must have loved you very much; but 
then,” said Brian, almost contemptuously, “he was 
giving way by degrees, and any disappointment 
would have wrecked him as utterly as this. The 
man was bound to go mad at some time or 
other.” 

“He is getting well rapidly. I feel I have 
saved him.” 

“That is the romance of it; what is to be the 
reality in the days to come, God knows,” Brian 
groaned forth. 

“T do not think of the reality yet,” said Mabel. 

“Why not?” 

“T can’t—I have not the courage,” she con- 
fessed, with a sigh. 

“You are humoring a delusion,” said Brian, 
quoting her former words; “you have no delib- 
erate intention of linking your life to this weak 
fellow’s.” 

“Brian,” said Mabel, “I don’t see my way; 
perhaps I am afraid of all I have promised for 
his sake. I may want your strong mind to think 
for me, to help me, to teach me what shall be 
my duty—for I am weaker than I thought I 
was, You will think for me in good time, and 
not selfishly, and, whatever happens, not unchar- 
itably.” 

Brian Halfday was touched by this appeal. 
His voice was low and hoarse as he said, 

“Whatever happens! What does the girl 
whom I am pledged to study all my life mean by 
‘whatever happens ?’ ” 

“Don’t ask me now—good-night. I have lin- 
gered here too long already. And don’t think 
me unhappy—it has not come to that. I was al- 
most happy till you—” 

“Till I came,” said Brian, dryly. 
that.” 

“Till you met me with hard words,” she con- 
tinued; “till you looked at me coldly, and made 
me think the friend I wished to see had put an 
ogre in his place.” 

The last words were uttered saucily, and in 
her old bright tones, and Brian brightened up at 
th 


“Yes, I saw 


em. 

“Well, the ogre is dismissed to Hades,” said 
Brian, “and the friend remains for all time. 
And, whatever happens, Mabel Westbrook, there 
is one thing you can not understand too clearly 
“3 wes alding ie tent before bid 

He was holding her han in before biddi 
her rg age ” es. ni 
“What is that?” she asked, looking away 
from him. 

“That your life is not to be sacrificed to An- 
gelo’s—that must never be. I am your guardian, 
and interdict it solemnly. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 





Man and maiden parted, and the light that had 





flickered about them in the last moments of their 
interview died from their faces by degrees as 
they went their separate ways. There was dark- 
ness ahead of them, and it was not possible, as 
Mabel had already prophesied, to see what lay 
beyond the limits of the day. Here was a diffi- 
cult task to undertake, and of only one thing 
was Brian Halfday assured, or believed that he 
was assured, and that was, that under no circum- 
stances of life should Mabel Westbrook marry 
Angelo Salmon now. Fixed as fate was that 
decree in his mind; and he was happier already 
for having promulgated it to her whom it princi- 
pally concerned. 


et 


CHAPTER VII. 
MICHAEL SEWELL, 


Brian Hatrpay was not unmindful of his ap- 
pointment with Angelo Salmon on the following 
day. True to his old punctual habits, he was 
descending the grand staircase of the “ Masto- 
don” as the clock in the hall was striking seven. 
It was a bright, breezy morning as he stepped 
from the portico of the hotel to the street, and 
went on a few paces to the railing that skirted 
the cliff, where he paused and looked across at 
the sea, full of light and life in the early sun- 
shine. 

Brian had the view to himself for a while. 
The visitors at the “Mastodon” were not early 
risers as a rule, and the white frost on the cliff 
railing, and on the top of the bathing machines 
below, was scarcely inviting to those who loved 
warmth within-doors. It was a keen air, and 
Brian found it necessary after a while to walk up 
and down at a sharp pace to keep his blood in 
circulation, while he wondered what had become 
of Angelo, and whether another thought of meet- 
ing him had crossed that young man’s mind, or 
the little that was left of it. 

He would give him ten minutes’ grace, and then 
start off toward the great green hills lying beyond 
the town, Brian thought, taking a long walk be- 
fore breakfast, and postponing Angelo’s revela- 
tion for another opportunity. He would have 
been glad to hear Angelo’s story; to approach 
more closely to the truth from Angelo’s point of 
view, but there was time before him, and no ne- 
cessity for haste. Young Salmon had possibly 
overslept himself, or was naturally an impunctu- 
al man; he should see him on his return, and if 
he waited there much longer for him—he who 
hated to wait, or to be kept waiting—he should 
certainly lose his temper, being not wholly amia- 
ble. Suddenly the click of the great brass latch 
of the “ Mastodon” doors echoed in the quiet 
street. Brian turned back with the expectation 
of meeting Angelo, and in his short-sighted fash- 
ion advanced toward the man descending the 
steps. 

“You are behind time,” he said, half sharply, 
before he was aware that it was not Angelo 
Salmon upon whom he had intruded. The effect 
of his appearance upon the stranger was more 
startling than he had bargained for. The man 
came to a full stop, went up two steps again in 
his surprise, paused, and gave vent to a bitter, 
awful oath. 
~ “Brian Halfday!” he said, the instant after- 
ward; “you have been waiting here. By what 
right do you watch me ?” 

“ By what right are you in this place spending 
the money that belongs to another ?” asked Brian, 
sharply, in his turn. 

He did not explain to the man on the steps that 
this was one of those chance meetings with which 
the world is full. It might be as well, for his fu- 
ture plans, to profess that he knew Michael Sewell 
was at Scarborough, and that he had been wait- 
ing for him there. At all events, in the early mo- 
ments of their meeting he would not undeceive 
him. 

The man whom we meet for the first time, and 
yet whose life and character has been shadowed 
forth by his young wife Dorcas in our pages, was 
a tall and strikingly handsome man—an olive- 
skinned, dark-eyed, gypsy-looking being, who 

d more Spanish than English at first sight. 
It was probable that his surprise—even his evi- 
dent confusion and anger—at this unlooked-for 
meeting with his brother-in-law had deepened the 
natural color of his skin; for, after all, he was 
not a great deal swarthier than Brian when he 
had recovered himself and descended to the pave- 
ment. He towered over our hero, and looked 
down at him almost in defiance; he had been sur- 
prised and tracked, but he was not to be brow- 
beaten by this fierce little man whom he had al- 
ways hated, and with just cause too, he was sure 
of that. The times had changed, and he was 
rich and his own master. What was Brian Half- 
day to him now? and, taken at his worst, what 
harm could he do? 

“Tam spending the money that belongs to me,” 
he said in reply to Brian’s last remark, “and you 
have no right to say a word against it.” 

“Have you no idea of making restitution to 
Miss Westbrook? Is this how you carry out your 
promise to my sister ?” asked Brian. 

“You are in too much of a hurry—and I hate 
hurry,” he replied. “I want time to turn round, 
and to consider how this affects me; and by 
Heaven I'll take my time too! Who has set you 
dogging my steps like this—Dorcas?” | 

“Ts not Dorcas with you?” 

“No, she is not.” 

“Where is she ?” asked Brian. 

Michael Sewell seemed indisposed to afford his 
brother-in-law the information required. His face 
darkened again, and the veins in his forehead be- 
came swollen with a rage that was difficult to re- 
press. Still, he repressed it; he was not at his 
ease in Brian’s company, or under Brian’s ques- 
tioning, but there were reasons why he ‘should 
not openly quarrel with him at present. He owed 
Brian Halfday a grudge, and he was a man who 
never forgave or forgot; but the hour of retali- 
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ation lay beyond the present day, and he could 
afford to wait as well as any man, The game 
was his own, and he held the leading cards. 

“Look here, Brian,” he said, bluntly, but in a 
more friendly tone, “you and I have not hit it 
well together, and you have taken a deal of pains 
to make me hate you; but you will find I’m straight 
and fair, if you’ll leave me to myself. Cross me, 
and there’s no one a greater devil. Ask Dorcas 
—ask that infernal father of hers—ask any body 
who has ever known Mike Sewell. If you want 
me for an enemy, say so; if you want me for a 
friend, hold out your hand.” 

Brian was not to be deceived by this sudden ex- 
hibition of frankness. He believed he knew the 
man, and estimated him at his just worth, and he 
had lost faith-in him and his honor long ago. 

“T make neither friends nor enemies, if I can 
help it,” he said; “and you and I are not likely 
to meet very often here, or elsewhere.” 

“Tl take care of that,” said Michael Sewell, in- 
solently now. He was not at his ease, and his 
mood varied with every sentence of his brother- 
in-law’s. 

“T shall be glad of one interview, at your lei- 
sure,” Brian continued, “for I have news of con- 
siderable importance to communicate.” 

“ Have you been following me to tell me this ?” 

“ Scarcely,” said Brian ; “ my principal business 
in Scarborough is with Miss Westbrook herself.” 

“ Ah—yes—Miss Westbrook,” he muttered, in 
a confused way that was difficult for Brian to ac- 
count for. “ But she does not know you are in 
Scarborough.” 

“Has she told you so?” asked Brian. 
you acquainted with Miss Westbrook ?” 

“Look here,” he said again, as though the 
phrase was a familiar one, “I am not going to 
be bothered by all your hateful questions ; I don’t 
care to commit myself—that is, to be taken off 
my guard. You are. too sharp a fellow for me; 
you always were; and I want time and patience, 
lots of them. I haven’t been well. I have come 
here for a holiday—a complete change—and not 
to be worried by business of importance, as you 
please to term it. Why,” he added, with a forced 
laugh, “I have not even given my right name 
here, so that I might enjoy a little peace.” 

“Not your right name,” repeated Brian, 
thoughtfully. 

“T wasn’t fool enough to come as Michael Sew- 
ell—the deserter too! It was not in my line to 
let every body know who I was.” 

“ Will you tell me where Dorcas is?” asked 
Brian, quietly. 

“She is in London with her father. Ah! and 
look here, now; I have not much time to spare,” 
he said, drawing a new gold watch from his pock- 
et and consulting it attentively, “but as we have 
met, and before we say good-by here—and a good 
riddance to each other, perhaps—there’s another 
little matter of importance I'll talk over with you 
presently, and that’s this infernal father-in-law of 
mine. If you or Dorcas think I’m the proper 
person to take care of him, to be cursed with his 
whining and sniveling, and all his beastly ways, 
you're very much mistaken. There!” 

“ He is with Dorcas and you?” 

“ At present. If he stops much longer, I shall 

‘murder him,” replied Mr. Sewell, vindictively. 
“You are not going to shove him upon me, I can 
tell you. Of all the hateful— But I shall see 
you again. Good-morning.” 

He strode away in the direction of the steps 
that led to the sands and the valley, then turned 
again suddenly, as with a new thought which had 
come to him, 

“ Look here, old fellow,” he said, advancing very 
closely to Brian once more, “least said is soonest 
mended between you and me. You need not tell 
every body in the hotel that my name’s Michael 

Sewell; it’s a name I detest, and I don’t care to 

be known by it in a swell place like this.” 

“Your complete change includes change of 
name also,” said Brian, ironically. 

“Yes, it does. I have to play the part of a 
gentleman here.” 

“T am afraid you find it a difficult impersona- 
tion.” 

“Never you mind. You can disgrace me, and 
you can make people laugh at me,” he said ; “ but 
two can play at that game, remember, always. 
And when your sister comes, which she will pres- 
ently, you will have disgraced her too—don’t for- 
get that.” 

“J will not forget any thing,” was Brian’s an- 

swer. 
Michael Sewell went his way after this, and 
Brian, disturbed as much as his brother-in-law by 
the turn which events had taken, resumed his beat 
in front of the hotel, and thought less of the gen- 
tleman for whom he was waiting than of the in- 
dividual playing the part of a gentleman from 
whom he had recently parted. 

He walked to the cliff railing again and looked 
down at the sands, as if curious—and-he was 
naturally curious, the reader is aware—to learn 
what had become of Michael Sewell, and whether 
a cold bath or a walk by the sea-shore was the 
mission which had brought the man out at so 
early an hour. 

It was strange that he should have met him in 
this place. Had he been a superstitious man, he 
might have seen something like destiny in it— 
the destiny of a retribution that it was in his 
power, and which it had become his duty, to bring 
about. 

Yes; Fate, tired of persecuting Mabel West- 
brook, was playing into his hands when it brought 
him and Michael Sewell together by the sea; and 
the heiress might step into her rights again soon- 
er than he had dreamed. 

This Michael Sewell had possibly determined 
on a long walk ; the tide was low, and Brian, from 
his vantage-ground, could see the well-knit figure 
of his relative by marriage striding along the wet 
sand, and close to the water’s edge, as if with the 
intention of cutting off the curves of the bay by 
keeping as far as he could from the range of 
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brown cliffs that stretched on beyond the Spa to- 
ward Filey. 

Through his strong glasses, which he had put 
on to make sure that he was not interested in the 
movements of a stranger, Brian saw Michael Sew- 
ell suddenly look toward the gardens of the Spa, 
or to the sands immediately beyond the lower en- 
trance, raise his hat, wave his hand, and make to- 
ward a spot of color there—a fleck of blue and 
white, strangely like a lady in morning costume, 
sauntering time away by the sea. 

“ An assignation! I am not surprised,” said 
Brian, shrugging his shoulders as he turned away ; 
“he is false in every thing. It is like his char- 
acter, as I have always painted it; it is like the 
man of whom I always warned poor Dorcas. Why 
did I watch the wretch ?” he said, stamping his 
foot upon the ground in his new petulance ; “ why 
have I lowered myself to spy upon him, knowing 
what he is so well?” 

Still, Michael Sewell puzzled him and enraged 
him. For his sister’s sake, and in her service, it 
might be as well to learn something of the truth, 
to face the man even, and accuse him of his base- 
ness, or to make sure that he was not the arrant 
knave he thought him. He would descend to the 
sea-shore and confront him. He might be doing 
Michael Sewell an injustice, he thought more gen- 
erously, as he descended the steps, and the lady 
might be as innocent of an intentional meeting 
with the ex-soldier as Michael was of meeting 
her. A chance acquaintance born of tables d’hétes 
probably ; he was getting terribly suspicious of 
his fellow-creatures—he was not improving—Ma- 
bel Westbrook had seen that for herself only last 
night. 

When he had reached the sands, the man who 
was not surprised was doomed to experience an- 
other shock of considerable force, for, leaning 
against the lower wall of the Spa, peering round 
it nervously and eagerly, and looking in the direc- 
tion which Michael Sewell had taken, was Michael 
Sewell’s wife. 


—___— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NOT QUITE HAPPY. 


Ivto the foreground of life, and of life’s battle, 
were advancing all those in whom Brian Halfday 
was interested. It seemed as if the great fight 
was to be fought out at this garish watering-place, 
where Thalia reigned supreme, and the dark skirts 
of Melpomene were only seen fluttering at the side 
wings. Surely more like destiny than ever to find 
Dorcas Sewell there—although Brian, like a wise 
man, had no faith in destiny. It was his sister 
who believed in fate, and who turned round with 
a half scream of affright as he touched her on 
the shoulder. 

“Brian!” she exclaimed; “what evil genius 
brings you here ?” 

Doreas was attired in a morning costume of 

fashionable make. It was the first time that Bri- 
an had seen her “dressed like a lady,” and he 
frowned a little at her “style,” at the massive 
gold chain hanging round her neck, and attached 
to a gold watch at her girdle. Evidences of mak- 
ing free with Mabel Westbrook’s property—noth- 
ing more than that—nothing more creditable, he 
thought—not one effort to save money for the 
woman who had been robbed by the Halfdays. 
. “Miss Westbrook’s business brings me here, 
Dorcas,” replied Brian to her. “I hope the same 
motive has brought you too. We have both been 
waiting for you.” 

Dorcas looked down and wrung her hands to- 
gether. 

“T have been given time,” she answered ; “ Miss 
Westbrook promised to have faith in me and him.” 

“Meaning your husband ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what faith has the wife in Michael Sew- 
ell when she watches him like this ?”” asked Brian ; 
“when he is unaware of her presence, and be- 
lieves her to be in London with her father ?” 

Dorcas winced at the inquiry. The warm 
blood mounted to her face, and then died away, 
leaving her the color of the dead. 

Brian waited for an angry answer, for the old 
passionate outburst which was natural to her 
character, and which invariably followed reproof 
or advice, but it came not. The hands were 
wrung together again, and the thin lips quivered, 
as she replied, in a low voice, 

“T did not care to be too long away from him. 
I wanted to see him, if even ata distance. I 
wanted to know what he was doing in this place 
without me.” ; 

“ Are you jealous of him ?” inquired Brian. 

“J—I wasn’t when I came here first; that is,” 
she added, “not very jealous. But he was anx- 
ious to get away and leave me to father, and he 
never asked me to come with him, and I—I 
couldn’t bear it any longer.” 

“When did you arrive ?” 

“Father and I have been here a week.” 

“Without diseovery—that is strange.” 

“Oh! we aré not likely to be discovered,” said 
Dorcas, with her old excitement gathering strength 
by degrees; “father is palsy stricken and help- 
less now, and I am his nurse in lodgings near the 
‘Mastodon.’ As near as I could get them, too, 
so that I could see Michael from behind the win- 
dow-curtains pass the door, or come out of that 
hateful hotel where the women make love to him 
unblushingly, and he is fool enough to be flatter- 
ed by their leers and smiles, and think what a 
handsome lady-killer he is. As if he is fit to be 
there, Brian,” she exclaimed; “as if they didn’t 
laugh at him and his rough, soldier-like ways—as 
if he wouldn’t be so much happier and better and 
truer with me—as if he wasn’t down here learn- 
ing to forget me! Oh my God, Brian—already! 
Think of it!” 

She struck her hands upon the stone sea-wall 
of the Spa in her sudden rage, and then spread 
them before her face to hide a rush of tears from 
her companion. 





“ Dorcas—” began Brian, when she lowered her 
hands and cried, 

“Oh yes, I know what you are going to say. 
‘I told you so—I warned you of him—I knew 
how it would be! Well, don’t say it—it’s a lie 
—you don’t know any thing, and I will not listen 
to you.” 

“T was about to speak in his defense, Dorcas, 
when you interrupted me,” said Brian, very 
calmly. 

Dorcas looked at him with amazement. 

“ You speak in his defense!” she muttered ; 
“is the world coming to an end, then ?” 

“T wished to say, Dorcas, that you must not 
suspect your husband too hastily, or you will pave 
the way to your own unhappiness,” he said, in a 
gentle tone that was new to the wild girl—for she 
was still a girl, rash and uncontrollable. “ Your 
husband is a man unaccustomed to society, vain, 
and easily flattered. He is not wholly ignorant ; 
his rough manners may pass among some people 
here for a charming outspokenness ; he has prob- 
ably made a few friends or acquaintances, who 
will drop him next week as easily as he will for- 
get them, and there is no harm done or thought 
on either side. It would have been better to have 
left him to his holiday, and have waited trustful- 
ly for his return.” 

The kind words were too much for the weak 
woman. She broke down again, and turned her 
face away, and said, 

“T couldn’t, Brian, I couldn’t. I did try.” 

“ Courage—faith,” said Brian, putting his arm 
round her; “ you are-a young wife, and this hus- 
band married you for love, remember.” 

“Ts that one of your old sneers ?” 

“No, Dorcas,” he replied ; “ I believe—and per- 
haps it is all I do believe—that Michael Sewell 
really loved you when we used to quarrel about 
him éo terribly.” 

“But you never had faith in him.” 

“Well, no.” 

“And now you have?” she inquired, wonder- 
ingly. 

“T don’t say that,” answered Brian, “ although 
it does not agree with my experience of human 
nature to think Michael Sewell a cold-blooded vil- 
lain. He may surely talk to the ladies of a ho- 
tel where every body grins and chatters”—he was 
thinking of last night and Mabel Westbrook’s 
friends now—“ without a suspicion that he is 
false to you. A sensible man comes here to laugh 
rather than make love.” 

“T’m not so sure of it,” said Dorcas; “ and— 
what is he always with that woman for? Who is 
she? Why does she meet him in the early morn- 
ing on the sands? Why are they together in the 
Spa? Why are they always together? Will you 
tell me that ?” 

“T can not explain any thing, Dorcas. I was 
only in Yorkshire for the first time last night.” 

“Ah! then you don’t know,” said his sister ; 
“you haven’t seen how he goes about with her, 
while I stay at home and break my heart. And 
yet he doesn’t mean any harm—he always liked 
me—he’s a good fellow—he means to do right— 
it’s that hateful woman who is leading him on ; 
and mark me, Brian, J shall kill her !” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


if bi morning of May 10 dawned damp and 
dismal upon the city of Philadelphia; but, 
much to the relief of anxious thousands, the 
threatening clouds broke away at an early hour, 
and in the midst of the opening ceremonies of 
the Centennial Exhibition the sun burst out in 
glorious splendor. Guests had been arriving by 
thousands the day before. Hotels and lodging- 
houses were full almost to overflowing. Yet 
early morning trains brought thousands more. 
Long before nine o’clock—the hour appointed 
for opening the Exhibition grounds to the pub- 
lic—the crowd without had become immense, 
and the gates of the main entrance were thrown 
open, and the tide poured in. There are seven- 
ty-six cash gates to the grounds and six for com- 
plimentary entrance, as well as twenty-four for 
exhibitors. Only fifty-eight gates were used on 
the opening day, as the others were not in work- 
ing order. By actual count at the turnstiles, 
100,000 people had entered and paid when the 
gates had been open an hour. There was some 
delay because visitors were not provided with 
the requisite fifty-cent note or silver half dollar; 
but the principal difficulty in admitting the 
crowd was the difficulty in making people un- 
derstand that two persons could not pass through 
one turnstile at the same time, and that, to get 
through the stile, one must push and not pull. 

The open space between Memorial Hall and 
the Main Building was the place prepared for 
the inaugural ceremonies, and distinguished in- 
vited guests arrived early, and were assigned 
places on the immense platform—the President 
of the United States (who with other noted offi- 
cials was escorted to the grounds by a military 
cavalcade), Mrs. Grant, the Emperor and Em- 
press of Brazil, the diplomatic corps, members 
of Congress, Governors of States, and the ladies 
and gentlemen who have carried on the Centen- 
nial work since its inception. The ceremonies 
commenced by Thomas’s orchestra giving a spir- 
ited rendering of the national airs of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and the 
United States. Then followed Wagner’s “‘ Cen- 
tennial March,” prayer by Bishop Simpson, the 
singing of Whittier’s hymn, the presentation of 
the buildings to the Commission, the ‘ Centen- 
nial Cantata,’’ the presentation of the Exhibi- 
tion to the President of the United States, and 
his reply. 

As the President pronounced the last words 
of his address, ‘‘I declare thé International Ex- 
hibition now open,” the flag was unfurled as a 
signal. The chimes began to ring, cannon sound- 
ed in the distance, the multitude sent up a pa- 
triotic shout, and choir and orchestra burst 
into the grand “‘ Hallelujah Chorus’’ of Handel. 
Meanwhile a procession was formed, headed b 
President Grant and the Empress of Brazil, whic 
passed through the Main Building, and thence 
to Machinery Hall. There, instructed by Mr. 





Corliss, the President set in motion the great 
Corliss engine, with all its connecting wheels 
and shafts, and with this concluding ceremony 
the Centennial Exhibition was formally opened 
to the world. It was estimated that over 200,000 
persons visited the grounds on the opening day, 
and, strange to say, no serious accident occurred. 
Indeed, the whole affair was very successful. Al- 
though not every part of the Exhibition was 
absolutely in readiness, the general aspect was 
good, and it is wonderful that arrangements 
were brought even to so much completeness. 
Exhibitors will soon have their goods in posi- 
tion, and minor details will be perfected. 

About eleven o’clock on the evening of Satur- 
day, May 6, the citizens of New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, and other places within a radius of 
about ten miles were startled by a terriiie explo- 
sion. Houses were shaken as by an earthquake, 
windows shattered, furniture thrown down, and 
fragments of buildings scattered. Many persons 
were injured by flying bricks, stones, and pieces 
of wood. Great excitement was exhibited by 
thousands, who rushed into the streets to learn 
the cause of the mysterious shock.. It proved 
to be an explosion of rend-rock powder near the 
new Bergen Tunnel of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western Railway Company. A large 
quantity of explosive powder used for blasting 
purposes was stored in the magazine, and it ex- 
ploded either by accident or was the malicious 
and fiendish work. of incendiaries. Time will 
undoubtedly reveal more concerning the origin 
of the catastrophe. It is marvelous, not that so 
much, but that so little, injury was done. Where 
the magazine stood, only a vast hole in the 
ground remains, all fragments even having been 
blown far and wide. 





A great pane of plate-glass, the largest ever 
made in this country, which had been finished 
for display at the Centennial Exhibition by the 
Star Glass Company at New Albany, Indiana, 
was accidentally broken while workmen were 
boxing it for shipment to Philadelphia. 





There are about eighty patients in the River- 
side Hospital—as the small-pox hospital on 
Blackwell’s Island is now called. From time 
to time additional buildings have been erected, 
so that there are accommodations for about two 
hundred patients. The treatment is simple, but 
little medicine being given; but there is a resi- 
dent physician, the wards are well supplied with 
nurses, and the food is of excellent quality. Dur- 
ing the past year about twenty-five per cent. of 
the patients have died. The dead are generally 
buried on Hart’s Island. No body is delivered 
to relatives unless they first purchase a zine 
coffin. The clothing worn by deceased patients 
is always destroyed. 


An exchange states that a young lady in New 
Jersey who took chloroform before submitting 
to a surgical operation, several weeks ago, has 
ever since been blind, deaf, and dumb. Does 
this mean that it killed her? 





The beautiful banner contributed to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition by the ladies of New York 
is of double silk, sixteen feet long by fourteen 
wide, and contains in the centre the arms of the 
city of New York embroidered between two 
silk ribbons, the upper bearing the inscription, 
“God and our Country,”’ and the lower, *“‘ From 
the Women of the City of New York.” At the 
top the date “1776” is worked in gold silk, and 
at the bottom is a similarly embroidered inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Centennial, 1876." Around this design 
are embroidered at regular intervals thirteen 
golden stars. The edges are ornamented with 
heavy yellow silk fringe ten inches in length, 
with four nine-inch tassels with silken cords, the 
whole being mounted with a rod of black-stain- 
ed ash, tipped with pointed silver-piated knobs. 
The banner is for the Woman’s Pavilion. 





On May 6 we first heard in the streets of the 
city the cry of “‘ Strawberries /’—rather earlier 
in the season than this well-recognized cry is 
usually heard. For although strawberries were 
in the market long before that time, they are not 
generally sold in the streets until they become 
somewhat abundant. May opened with chill- 
ing winds, but the hot weather speedily came 
upon us, 





The new law of this State relating to juvenile 
acrobats prohibits the performance of children 
in the ring either as tight-rope walkers or eques- 
trians. This will cause a migration of those who 
control juvenile acrobats to other States, unless 
similar laws are passed elsewhere, which certain- 
ly should be done. 


Barbadoes, where there has been a good deal 
of political disturbance lately, is a small island 
densely populated. The number of inhabitants 
is about 200,000. 





How many visitors will actually be in Phila- 
delphia at any one time during the coming six 
months is of course problematical, but it is stated 
that the city will be able to comfortably enter- 
tain from 150,000 to 200,000 persons. In fact, it 
is officially announced that the hotels of Phil- 
adelphia will accommodate, above the present 
regular occupancy, 15,000 guests; the Centen- 
nial Lodging-house Agency, 20,000; accommo- 
dations by relatives and friends, 40,000; board- 
ing-houses, 13,000; Patrons of Husbandry (for 
Grangers), 5000; Camp Scott (for military or- 
ganizations), 5000; camp in Fairmount Park (for 
military), 5000; suburban hotels, 20,000. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that it may frequent- 
ly happen to 50,000 or 100,000 persons to find 
themselves strangers in Philadelphia on Sun- 
day. It is certainly a question deserving the 
most thoughtful consideration how are all these 
people to occupy themselves during the hours 
of Sunday. The Centennial grounds and build- 
ings being closed to the public, whither will this 
great multitude betake themselves? To church 
and to Sunday-school? What provision has been 
made or suggested to provide a desirable and 
improving substitute on that day for the Exhi- 
bition? Supposing that 25,000 would naturally 
go to church, what will the remainder do? It 
is not reasonable to oo that all the thou- 
sands who are attracted to the Centennial will 


be orderly, church-going people; and unless 
some wise arrangements are made, Philadelphia 
may need a larger police force on Sunday than 
on the days when the Exhibition is open. 
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THE FAIREST OF THE FAIR. 
See illustration on double page. 
Come forth in all thy maiden charm, 
Serenely still, benignly fair, 
For greetings true and glad and warm 
Are thrilling through the summer air. 
Come forth, so dowered with youthful grace, 
Columbia, Lady of the West! 
And be the welcome in thy face, 
The pride of every honored guest. 


A hundred years, in shade and light, 
Have cast their glory o’er thy brow; 
But what are they? A watch by night 
To nations vast who seek thee now, 
Who heard the overture of morn 
Swept grandly by the choiring stars, 
Ere yet across the earth was borne 
The sound of strife, the clash of wars. 


The children of the farthest East 
Have brought their tributes to thy shrine. 
Though last, fair land, thou art not least, 
And cordial hands solicit thine. 
Lo! out from all her mystic past, 
Steps she who reared ‘the Pyramid ; 
And China opens wide the fast 
Barred door which once her empire hid. 


With stately courtesy they bring 
Their wishes for thy long success ; 
Their golden censers gently swing 
With incense pure as love’s caress. 
With treasures of an elder art, 
Across blue-rounding waves, Japan 
Comes mingling in thy thronging mart, 
To tell the brotherhood of man. 


And other than these Orient ones 
Are pilgrims to thy radiant shore: 
The emphasis of kindred tones 
Makes sweet the hail from lips, before, 
A century back, that, touched with scorn, 
In English accents told thy name— 
Thy name! to-day with glory worn 
Wherever reaches England’s fame. 


Italia sends her dreams sublime 
In marble wrought; from Spain and France, 
From German lands, from Russia’s clime, 
From Greece, with thoughts of old romance 
Entwined, the votive offerings come ; 
And syllabled in silver speech, 
Beneath the deep cerulean dome, 
Flow words of cheer thine ear to reach. 


From where the Amazon’s deep tide 
Full-hearted glides through banks of green, 
A royal pair have sought thy side, 
With simplest grace and courtly mien; 
And from their broad and ample state, 
Where thousands bend to do their will, 
Comes, fitly crowning Freedom’s féte, 
A wreath of bloom from fair Brazil. 


A fading shape, the while it fades 

That gives thee homage, joins to raise, 
Ere yet it vanish ’mid the shades 

Of night and eld, its chant of praise. 
Its name is on thy rivers writ, 

Its music crowns thy mountain peaks, 
Yet phantom-like its children flit 

Before the tongue Columbia speaks. 


Receive, fair virgin of the West, 

The friendly plaudits of the world; 
Receive the love in flowers expressed, 
By flags in gentle peace unfurled! 

Begin the century to come 
In faith unfeigned, in solemn awe; 
And consecrate thy soil, the home 
Of Liberty allied to Law! 





(Copyright, 1875, by Hanrer & Broruens.) 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
SHE CLAIMS ME AGAIN. 


THE moments passed; the silence between us 
continued. Miss Dunross made an attempt to 
rouse me. 

** Have you decided to go back to Scotland 
with your friends at Lerwick ?” she asked. 

**It is no easy matter,” I replied, ‘‘ to decide 
on leaving my friends in this house.” 

Her head drooped lower on her bosom; her 
voice sank as she answered me. 

“Think of your mother,” she said. ‘‘The 
first duty you owe is your duty to her. Your 
long absence is a heavy trial to her—your moth- 
er is suffering.” 

** Suffering ?” I repeated. 
nothing—” 

**You forget that you have allowed me to 
read her letters,” Miss Dunross interposed. ‘I 
see the unwritten and uncc¢ i confession of 
anxiety in every line that she writes to you. 
You know as well as I do that there is cause for 
her anxiety. Make her happy by telling her 
that you sail for home with your friends. Make 
her happier still by telling ber that you grieve 
no more over the loss of Mrs. Van Brandt. May 
I write it in your name and in those words ?” 

I felt the strangest reluctance to permit her 
to write in those terms, or in any terms, of Mrs. 
Van Brandt, The unhappy love story of my 
ananhood had never been a forbidden subject be- 
tween us on former occasions. Why did I feel 
as if it had become a forbidden subject now? 
Why did I evade giving her a direct reply ? 

** We have plenty of time before us,” I said. 
**T want to speak to you about yourself.” 


**Her letters say 














She lifted her hand in the obscurity that sur- 
rounded her, as if to protest against the topic to 
which I had returned, I persisted, nevertheless, 
in returning to it, 

** If I must go back,” I went on, ‘* I may ven- 
ture to say to you, at parting, what I have not 
said yet. I can not and will not believe that you 
are an incurable invalid. My education, as I 
have told you, has been the education of a med- 
ical man. I am well acquainted with some of 
the greatest living physicians, in Edinburgh as 
well as in London. Will you allow me to de- 
scribe your malady (as I understand it) to men 
who are accustomed to treat cases of intricate 
nervous disorder? and will you let me write and 
tell you the result ?” 

I waited for her reply. Neither by word nor 
sign did she encourage the idea of any future 
communication with her. I ventured to suggest 
another motive which might induce her to re- 
ceive a letter from me. 

‘**In any case, I may find it necessary to write 
to you,” I went on. ‘‘ You firmly believe that I 
and my little Mary are destined to meet again. 
Surely you will expect me to tell you of it, if 
your anticipations are realized ?” 

Once more I waited. She spoke, but it was 
not to reply: it was only to change the subject. 

“The time is passing,” was all she said. 
**We have not begun your letter to your moth- 
er yet.” 

It would have been cruel to contend with her 
any longer. Her voice warned me that she was 
suffering. The faint gleam of light through the 
parted curtains was fading fast. It was time, 
indeed, to write the letter. I could find other 
opportunities of speaking to her before I left the 
house. 

“1 am ready,” I answered. ‘‘ Let us begin.” 

The first sentence was easily dictated to my 
patient secretary. I informed my mother that 
my sprained wrist was nearly restored to use, 
and that nothing prevented my leaving Shetland, 
when the Light-house Commissioner was ready to 
return. This was all that it was necessary to 
say on the subject of my health, the disaster of 
my re-opened wound having been for obvious 
reasons concealed from my mother’s knowledge. 
Miss Dunross silently wrote the opening lines 
of the letter, and waited for the words that were 
to follow. 

In my next sentence I announced the date at 
which the vessel was to sail on the return voy- 
age, and I mentioned the period at which my 
mother might expect to see me, weather permit- 
ting. ‘These words aJso Miss Dunross wrote, 
and waited again. I set myself to consider what 
I should say next. ‘To my surprise and alarm, 
I found it impossible to fix my mind on the 
subject. My thoughts wandered away in the 
strangest manner from my letter to Mrs. Van 
Brandt. I was ashamed of myself, I was an- 
gry with myself; I resolved, no matter what I 
said, that I would positively finish the letter. 
No; try as I might, the utmost effort of my will 
availed me nothing. Mrs. Van Brandt’s words 
at our last interview were murmuring in my 
ears; not a word of my own would come to me, 

Miss Dunross laid down her pen, and slowly 
turned her head to look at me. 

“*Surely you have something more to add to 
your letter?” she said. 

**Certainly,” I answered. ‘I don’t know 
what is the matter with me. The effort of dic- 
tating seems to be beyond my powers this even- 


**Can I help you?” she asked. 

I gladly accepted the suggestion. ‘‘ There are 
many things,” I said, ‘‘ which my mother would 
be glad to hear if I was not too stupid to think 
of them. I am sure I may trust your sympathy 
to think of them for me.” 

Those rash words offered Miss Dunross the 
opportunity of returning to the subject of Mrs. 
Van Brandt. She seized the opportunity with 
a woman’s persistent resolution when she has 
her end in view, and is determined to reach it 
at all hazards. 

**] know one thing which your mother would 
be delighted to hear,” she said. ‘‘ You have 
not told her yet that you are cured of your in- 
fatuation for Mrs. Van Brandt. Will yoa put 
it in your own words, or shall I write it for you, 
imitating your language as well as I can?” 

In the state of my mind at that moment, her 
perseverance conquered me. I thought to my- 
self, indolently, *‘ If I say No, she will only re- 
turn to the subject again, and she will end (after 
all I owe to her kindness) in making me say 
Yes.” Before I could.answer her, she had re- 
alized my anticipations, She returned to the 
subject, and she made me say. Yes. 

** What does your silence mean?” she said. 
**Do you ask me to help you, and do you re- 
fuse to accept the first suggestion I offer?” 

**Take up your pen,” I rejoined. ‘It shall 
be as you wish,” 

** Will you dictate the words ?” 

“*T will try.” 

With the image of Mrs. Van Brandt vividly 
present to my mind, I arranged the first words 
of the sentence which was to tell my mother 
that my ‘‘ infatuation” was at an end. 

** You will be glad to hear,” I began, ‘‘ that 
time and change are doing their good work.” 

Miss Dunross wrote the words, and paused in 
anticipation of the next sentence. The light 
faded and faded; the room grew darker and 
darker. I went on. - 

“TI hope I shall cause you no more anxiety, 
dear mother, on the subjectof Mrs. Van Brandt.” 

In the deep silence [ could hear the pen of 
my secretary traveling steadily over the paper 
while it wrote those words. 

“* Have you written ?” I asked, as the sound 
of the pen ceased. 

**T have written,” she answered, in her cus- 
tomary quiet tones. 





I went on again with my letter. 


‘*The days pass now, and I seldom or never 
think of her; 1 hope I am resigned at last to the 
loss of Mrs. Van Brandt.” 

As I reached the end of the sentence I heard 
a faint cry from Miss Dunross, Looking in- 
stantly toward her, I could just see, in the deep- 
ening darkness, that her head had fallen on the 
back of her chair. My first impulse was, of 
course, to rise and gotoher. I had barely got 
to my feet, when some indescribable dread par- 
alyzed me on the instant. Supporting myself 
against the chimney-piece, I stood, perfectly in- 
capable of.advancing a step. ‘The effort to speak 
was the one effort that I could make. 

** Are vou ill ?” I asked. 

She was able to answer me, speaking in a 
whisper, without raising her head. 

**T am frightened,” she said. 

** What has frightened you ?” 

I heard her shudder in the darkness. Instead 
of answering me, she whispered to herself, 
‘* What am I to say to him ?” 

**'Tell me what has frightened you,” I repeat- 
ed. ‘‘You know you may trust me with the 
truth,” 

She rallied her sinking strength. She answer- 
ed in these strange words : 

**Something has come between me and the 
letter that I am writing for you.” 

** What is it ?” 

**T can’t tell you.” 

**Can you see it ?” 

“ No ” 


**Can you feel it ?” 

** Yes,” 

** What is it like ?” 

“*Like a breath of cold air between me and 
the letter.” 

** Has the window come open ?” 

“The window is close shut.” 

** And the door ?” 

**The door is shut also—as well as I can see. 
Make sure of it for yourself. Where are you? 
What are you doing ?” 

I was looking toward the window. As she 
spoke her last words, I was conscious of a change 
in that part of the room. In the gap between 
the parted curtains there was a new light shining 
—not the dim twilight of nature, but a pure and 
starry radiance, a pale unearthly light. While I 
watched it, the starry radiance quivered as if some 
breath of air had stirred it, hen it was still 
again, there dawned on me through the unearthly 
lustre the figure of a woman. By fine and slow 
gradations it became more and more distinct. I 
knew the noble figure; I knew the sad and ten- 
der smile. For the second time I stood in the 
presence of the apparition of Mrs. Van Brandt. 

She was robed not as I had last seen her, but 
in the dress which she had worn on the memora- 
ble evening when we met on the bridge—in the 
dress in which she had first appeared to me by 
the water-fall in Scotland. The starry light shone 
round her like a halo. She looked at me with 
sorrowful and pleading eyes, as she had looked 
when I saw the apparition of her in the suammer- 
house. She lifted her hand—not beckoning me 
to approach her as before, but gently signing to 
me to remain where I stood. 

I waited—feeling awe, but no fear. My heart 
was all hers once more as I looked at her. 

She moved, gliding from the window to the 
chair in which Miss Dunross sat, winding her 
way slowly round it, until she stood at the back. 
By the light of that pale halo that encircled the 
ghostly Presence and moved with it I could see 
the dark figure of the living woman seated im- 
movable in the chair. ‘The writing-case was on 
her lap, with the letter and the pen lying on it. 
Her arms hung helplessly at her sides ; her veiled 
head was bent forward. She looked as if she had 
been struck to stone in the act of trying to rise 
from her seat. 

A moment passed—and I saw the ghostly Pres- 
ence stoop over the living woman. It lifted the 
writing-case from her lap. It rested the writing- 
case on her shoulder. Its white fingers took the 
pen and wrote on the unfinished letter. It put 
the writing-case back on the lap of the living 
woman, Still standing behind the chair, it turn- 
ed toward me. 
now it beckoned—beckoned to me to approach. 

Moving without conscious will of my own, as 
I had moved when I first saw her in the sum- 
mer-house—drawn nearer and nearer by an irre- 
sistible power, I approached, and stopped within 
a few paces of her. She advanced and laid her 
hand on my bosom. Again I felt those strange- 
ly mingled sensations of rapture and awe which 
had once before filled me when I was conscious 
spiritually of her touch. Again she spoke, in the 
low melodious tones which I recalled so well. 
Again she said the words, ‘‘ Remember me. 
Come to me.” Her hand dropped from my bo- 
som. The pale light in which she stood quivered, 
sank, vanished. I saw the twilight glimmering 

between the curtains, and I saw no more. She 
had spoken. She had gone. 

I was near Miss Danross—near enough, when 
I put out my hand, to touch her. 

She started and shuddered, like a woman sud- 
denly awakened from a dreadful dream. 

“*Speak to me!” she whispered. ‘‘ Let me 
know that it is you who touched me.” 

I spoke to her and questioned her. 

‘* Have you seen any thing in the room ?” 

She answered, “‘ I have been filled with a dead- 
ly fear. I have seen nothing but the writing- 

case lifted from my lap.” 
“‘Did you see the hand that lifted it ?” 
ig, 
**Did you see a starry light, and a figure 
standing in the light ?” 

**No.” 

‘*Did you see the writing-case after it was 
lifted from your lap ?” 

‘*T saw it resting on my shoulder.” 

**Did you see writing on the letter which was 





not your writing ?” 


It looked at me once more. And- 


“*T saw a darker shadow on the paper than the 
shadow in which I am sitting.” 

** Did it move ?” 
**Tt moved across the paper ?” 

**In what direction did it move ?” 

** From left to right.” 

* As a pen moves in writing ?” 

**Yes, As a pen moves in writing.” 

‘* May I take the letter ?” 

She handed it to me in silence. 

“ om A I light a candle?” 

She drew her veil more closely over her face, 
and bowed in silence. 

I lit the candle on the mantel-piece behind 
her, and looked for the writing. 

There, on the blank space in the letter—as I 
had seen it before on the blank space in the 
sketch-book—there were the written words which 
the ghostly presence had left behind it ; arranged 
once more in two lines, as I copy them here: 

At the Month's End. 
In the Shadow of Saint Paul's, 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE WRECK OF THE 
“ STRATHMORE.” 


tp readers will remember the tragic story of 
the English emigrant ship, the Strathmore, 
which sailed from Gravesend for New Zealand 
last year on the 19th of April, and was wrecked 
on the Ist of July on the Crozet Islands, in the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean, about 700 
miles east of the Cape of Good Hope. Of the 
eighty-cight persons on board, forty-nine (one 
a lady, Mrs. Wordsworth, whose husband was 
drowned) ded in hing the rocky islet, 
The Twelve Apostles, where they led a Robinson- 
Crusoe-like existence for six months, until, on 
the 2ist of January, the survivors, forty-four in 
number, were taken off by the American whaler 
Young Phenix. A few days after, they were trans- 
ferred to another vessel, which carried them to 
Ceylon, and it is only within a few weeks that a 
few have reached England. The illustration on 
page 356, from a sketch made by the ship’s car- 
— gives a view of the Strathmore and The 

'welve Apostles, on which the vessel was wreck- 
ed; and which consists properly of two almost 
inaccessible islets, separated by a narrow channel 
filled with rocks. The following narrative by the 
second mate gives a vivid description of the ship- 
wreck, and of the life of the survivors on the des- 
olate island : 

“ At daybreak we found that the ship was but 
thirty yards from a perpendicular cliff, which 
was hundreds of feet high, besides other rocks 
all round about the ship. This made us launch 
the remaining two boats. Seven or eight of us 
got into the gig, and I told those left on board 
that I would come back for them as soon as we 
could find a via After a good deal of trouble 
we found a place where we could scramble ashore, 
though with great danger to the boat. I sighted 
another boat, which turned out to be the port 
life-boat, with eighteen of the crew and passen- 
gers aboard. She was full of water, having got 
badly stove, so they were unable to pull her 
through the sea-weed to the landing. We took 
her in tow, and got her alongside the rock. After 
putting ashore all but three hands and myself 
out of the gig, I returned to the ship, and took 
those who were in the mizzen-top first, as they 
were in greater danger. We 0a a miserable 
night ashore, the softest rock being our bed. It 
was not rendered more agreeable by the coldness 
of the weather. We picked up a few cases of 
spirits coming back from the wreck, which was 
allowanced during the night, thereby keeping up 
a little heat in our bodies. 

“T was glad when daylight began to make its 
appearance, so that I could go back to the ship, 
which I found as we had left her the night be- 
fore. I made the men who were on the forecastle 
head get all the clothes they could out of the fore- 
castle and pass them into the boat, most of those 
ashore being only half clad. Besides the clothes, 
we a few boxes of matches, which were very 
useful, and about a dozen biscuits. That was all 
which could be got in the shape of provisions. 
On landing we gave the biscuits to Mrs. Words- 
worth, as the birds’ flesh was so rank she could 
not eat it. After making a poor meal of half- 
cooked birds, we returned to the ship for the pur- 
pose of getting a sail to make a tent with. We 
were unable to board her, on account of the surf 
breaking over her. So we had to be content to 
pick up what we ceuld find floating round about 
her, such as fire-wood,a few cases of spirits, a 
cask of wine, a case of confectionery (the tins of 
which afterward came in useful for boiling birds 
in), and a few other articles we thought would be 
useful. On coming back to the landing we found 
that the life-boat had been successful in picking 
up a few things, having come across a passenger’s 
chest, out of which had been got blankets, sheet- 
ings, table-covers, knives, forks, and spoons, Fire- 
wood was also picked up when it could be con- 

veniently done, there being no wood on the island. 

“Tn the time we had been away those who were 
on shore had built a wall before an over! i 
ledge of rock, so that with the boats’ covers for 
a roof we had a little better shelter than the night 
before, although the place was so small that we 
could only sit huddled together as glose as we 
could possibly pack. After serving out an allow- 
ance of spirits all round we tried to sleep, but, 
owing to our cramped condition and the bitterly 
cold weather, we were unable to get repose. Dur- 
ing the night we had the misfortune to lose our 
boats, which were moored in smooth water anda 
watch set over them on the shore. The wind chop- 
ping suddenly broke them adrift, and we saw them 
floating about, bottom up, completely out of our 
reach. If there had been a beach any where, we 
might have saved them by hauling them up; but 








the island was so steep and rugged that we could 
scarcely scramble ashore ourselves, much less get 
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the boats ashore. The losing of our boats was a 
great misfortune to us, as we were unable to pick 
up any more fire-wood or go back to the wreck, 
which I intended to do, in the hope of picking up 
some provisions when she broke up. Some of us 
walked over the island to have a look at the 
wreck, but nothing was to be seen of her but a 
few small spars entangled by some gear, and so 
kept floating over the side of the wreck. 

“The island seemed to me about three miles 
long and half a mile broad at the widest part. 
There were no signs of any body having been on 
the island before. There are two or three caves 
which run right through the island. We built 
up a tower of turf to the height of about twelve 
feet, and put an oar on top, and when we saw 
ships we used to signal with blankets. We saw 
four ships, two of which were very close. The 
fifth took us off. During the time we were on 
the island we were miraculously provided with 
food. Though sometimes it seemed as if there 
was not another bird on the island, we always man- 
aged to catch a few to keep us alive until they 
got more plentiful. We also ate a sort of herb, 
the tof of which resembles carrot tops. Our 
fire-wood lasted a month. After that we found 
a substitute for wood in the shape of birds’ skins, 
which answered pretty well. Five of our num- 
ber died on the island. The first one died on 
July 2. Thomas Henderson died on September 2. 
The next, William Husband, expired on October 
23, and the last was the little child, who died on 
Christmas-day. As for the first that died, I can’t 
give any idea of the cause of his death, unless it 
was from the shock to his system. The next 
three who died were troubled with sore feet, hav- 
ing gotten them frost-bitten the first night we were 
ashore: for want of proper shelter and care they 
mortified, parts of the toes having rotted clean 
away. The little boy died for want of proper 
nourishment. Although four ships had passed 
the island, none of them seemed to see our sig- 
nals, but on January 21 we had the satisfaction 
of seeing a ship heading in toward the island. 
As soon as she came under its lee the captain 
lowered two boats and pulled toward us. On 
hearing our story he agreed to take us off, but 
could not that night, as it was then getting dark. 
However, he took Mrs. Wordsworth and son and 
a few more of us into the boat, and after pass- 
ing some bread and pork ashore, pulled off to 
the ship. She turned out to be the American 
whaler Young Fheniz, Captain D. L. Gifford. 
As soon as we got aboard we were treated with 
the greatest kindness, being supplied with new 
clothes, which we stood greatly in need of. Aft- 
er having a good warm-water bath, we went to 
bed, but were unable to sleep for thinking of our 
good fortune in falling in with such kind people. 
Next day, as soon as the ship was conveniently 
placed, boats were sent ashore for the remainder 
of the castaways. I got ashore, taking with me 
crosses to plant at the heads of the graves of our 
less fortunate shipmates ; also a sealed bottle, in 
which I had placed a short account of our vessel 
and hardships, which I planted under one of the 
crosses, The rest of the crew were treated with 
the same kindness which we had received the 
night before, being all supplied with a warm bath 
and new clothes to put on. There were forty- 
four of us now, all in pretty good health, Mrs. 
Wordsworth getting rapidly well under the kind 
hands of Mrs, Gifford, the captain’s wife, who 
was fortunately on board.” 








THINNING OUT OF FRUIT. 


T is a popular notion that nearly all, if not all, 
fruit trees will only bear full crops every al- 
ternate year, and that this is a fixed law of na- 
ture. There is no real foundation for any such 
notion; for if the trees are properly cultivated, 
they will bear regular crops of fruit every yeer, 
unless heavy frosts or other atmospheric disturb- 
ances injure the trees or destroy the blossoms. 
All gardeners who are proficients in their busi- 
ness understand this, and provide their employers 
with a regular supply of fruit, year by year, from 
the same trees. Did they not do so, they would 
soon lose their situations, The three principal 
means by which they produce such results are by 
pruning, manuring, and thinning out the fruit. 

In all ligneous and in many herbaceous plants 
the flowers, fruit, and seeds are produced by the 
stores of material laid up within the plant through 
the action of the leaves during the previous sea- 
son. Hence the necessity of encouraging and 
perfecting a strong and healthy leaf growth, if 
we expect to obtain a fine crop of fruit the ensu- 
ing year. This can not be obtained if the tree is 
exhausted by producing an overcrop. When al- 
lowed to overbear, it takes a whole year to recu- 
perate and gather strength to bear another crop, 
and from this arises the fallacy that fruit trees can 
only bear a full crop of fruit on alternate years. 

The well-known law of animal life, that the re- 
production of the species is the ultimate destruction 
of the individual, holds equally good in the vege- 
table world. But the exhaustive effects of this 
reproduction are found to be not so much in the 
pulp of the fruit and the sugar or other matters 
it contains as in the number of seeds or future 
germs of life which the plant produces. If the 
plant is prevented from reproducing itself in this 
way, its life may be greatly prolonged ; and hence, 
if the flower stems of a plant are cut off as soon 
as it has done flowering, the plant will increase 
in size and strength much faster than if it were 
allowed to produce seeds. If the seed pods on 
a rhododendron are not cut off as soon as the 
flowers drop, it will not flower the ensuing year; 
and by cutting off the flower stems of many an- 
nuals as soon as they are done flowering, they can 
be kept alive for two or three years. 

The prevention of this exhaustion of the plant 
by overbearing is partly obtained by judicious 
pruning, but more thoroughly by thinning out the 
fruit to such an extent as to leave no more on it 





than it can reasonably carry. This, of course, re- 
quires close observation of the habits and state 
of the tree on which the operation is performed. 
As a general rule, not less than one-third, and 
often one-half, should be removed, as nature, in 
order to guard against the many accidents to 
which the young plant life is liable, provides a 
— of life germs. 

is operation, strangely enough, does not less- 
en the actual weight of the crop produced, for it 
will be found on experiment that, although the 
number of fruit are greatly reduced, yet the re- 
mainder become so much larger, more pulpy and 
saccharine, as to equal the weight of the multi- 
tude of dry, small, tasteless fruits which would 
have been produced had the whole crop remained 
on the tree. 

The proper time to thin out the fruit is just 
when the albuminous matter in the seed begins 
to harden. Hence, in this latitude, it is best done 
for the apple and pear toward the end of June or 
the beginning of July; for the peach and plum, 
as soon as the outside shell of the kernel begins 
to harden; and for the grape, when the fruit is 
of the size of a small pea. In the case of the 
grape it is better to cut out the interior and in- 
ferior berries of the bunch with a pair of scissors 
than to remove whole bunches, as the berries 
toward the outside of the bunch are always the 
largest and best. 

Of course thinning out and pruning are not 
universal panaceas for producing fine crops of 
fruits. It will be readily seen from what we have 
said that the plant must have something from 
which to obtain the material to support this ex- 
haustive process of reproduction. This can only 
be" obtained from the soil, which the tree soon 
exhausts of its supply of such material, unless it 
is replaced by continuous but moderate manur- 
ing. It is a piece of the most absurd folly to 
suppose that a crop of fruit can be produced with- 
out fertilizing the soil. Yt can not be done any 
more than a crop of wheat, corn, or potatoes can 
be had without manure. In all cases the ex- 
haustion of the soil is produced by the produc- 
tion of life germs, whether they be in the form 
of seeds or of buds, as in the potato. The process 
is carried on through the medium of the plant, 
through whose organization the necessary changes 
ef the soil materials to that of the seed takes 
place. We do not, as a rule, grow fruits for the 
seeds, but for the pulp which generally surrounds 
them. To obtain this, we must arrest the pro- 
duction of seeds, and divert the matters drawn 
from the soil to the production of that which we 
want, 





A VISIT TO TOY TOWN. 


e H dear! whatever is the use of doing nasty, 

dull old lessons this hot weather?” Here 
came a long yawn and stretch, and a longing 
glance of the drowsy blue eyes toward the baby- 
house in the corner; and then once more the 
inky little fingers began their weary journey over 
the copy-book. 

“* Delays are dai , D. d. 1, 2, 8, 4 I 
wish Miss Bruce would not set such dull copies, 
and put in those stupid figures at the end to fill 
up the line. Thin up strokes, thick down strokes, 
dot your i’s and cross your ¢’s—‘ Delays are’ ”— 
blot—spatter. And then, somehow or other, the 
words in Rosie’s copy turned into “ Dolls are de- 
lightful,” and somebody called out, “Come along, 
Rosie: I’m off to Toy Town.” 

Rosie had never heard of Toy Town before; 
but, strange to say, she did not feel at all sur- 
prised, but jumped up in a great hurry, saying, 
“Yes, Pll come; it’s not very far, is it? Nurse 
is so cross if I am late for tea, and I do hate be- 
ing scolded.” 

Soon they were jogging along the road togeth- 
er, and Rosie found out that her companion’s 
name was Goodchild, and that she was the 
youngest of a large family of little girls and boys, 
who had all set off to go to Toy Town, but had nev- 
er got there, and had come home disappointed. 
There were Miss Giddy and Miss Idle and Master 
Jack Dawdle, and little Willie Willful and Ned 
Obstinate; but none of them had ever got to 
Toy Town. 

“Why not ?” inquired Rosie. 

“Oh, because they wouldn’t go the right way, 
you know. There’s only one way to Toy Town; 
but it’s rather a long way, and they all got tired. 
But I mean to go on to the end; so I have put 
on my plodding shoes, and Aunt Industry has 
given me a nice strong stick called ‘Paying At- 
tention,’ to help me over the gates and stiles.” 

Rosie thought it all sounded very nice, and re- 
solved to go on to the end too; and as they went 
along, Goodchild told her about Toy Town and 
its pleasures. “It’s all games and fun and holi- 
days there,” she said; “and it’s all toys every 
where, and you can play from morning till night. 
All the trees are Christmas trees, and the houses 
are baby-houses and Noah’s arks; and the carts 
are musical carts, with red wheels and spotted 
horses, and little sacks in them full of real coal; 
and the trains go by clock-work, and have white 
wool coming out of the engines to look like 
smoke. Boys generally like Rocking-horse Road 
best, because it’s near where the soldiers live— 
tin ones, you know. Real soldiers live in a bar- 
rack; but the toy ones have a box, because it’s a 
shorter word; but it’s very grand all the same, 
with a glass top, and they march about all in one 
position to the sound of penny trumpets, and 
whistles and drums, with sugar-plums inside. 
Then there is Mrs¥ack-in-the-box. He lives half- 
way between Punch and Judy and the Babies’ 
part, where yellow-plush parrots, with feathers on 
their heads and button eyes, fly up and‘down on 
pieces of elastic, and make a rattling noise in- 
side ; and there are woolly lambs on green stands, 
and nice soft dolls that do to be sucked and can’t 
break. But the best place for dolls is close to 
Skipping-rope Square, after you pass the Bricks 
and Picture-books. Some people call it ‘ Little 








Girls’ End,’ and that’s where I mean to go, if I 


can. There are several families of dolls. There’s 
Lady Wax’s family. That’s the grandest of all. 
Many of them have real hair, and eyes to open 
and shut, and they wear clothes to take off. 
Then there are the Woods, and the Rags, and 
the Dutches, and the Chinas, all of them very 
nice in different ways. The Woods are so strong, 
though they are generally rather plain. The Chi- 
nas are capital people for washing, and many of 
the Misses Rag squeak beautifully when they are 
pinched.” 

“T wish we were there !” cried Rosie ; and just 
as she spoke they turned aside down a lane, which 
looked very long. 

“Ts this the way to Toy Town?” she asked. 
“Tt looks very dull.” 

“Yes,” said Goodchild ; “this is Lesson-book 
Lane, and Toy Town lies at the other end of it.” 

“ Does it take long ?” 

“That depends upon how fast you go, and how 
often you stop.” And, as she spoke, Goodchild 
began running along a straight narrow path, 
called A B C, and Rosie ran after her, finding it 
easy enough. 

“Tt’s all very well for you and me,” said Good- 
child; “but I know a little girl, called Laura 
Lazy, who would not go even this little way; so 
she had to be sent to a very ugly place, called 
‘the Corner,’ with no one to speak to but little 
Tommy Dunce, who is the stupidest boy in the 
world.” 

Soon they came into a brvad place called Read- 
ing Road, and this too Rosie did not mind much, 
though she did not like having to climb over 
Spelling Stile, which she thought very dull, and 
could not see the use of, though Goodchild as- 
sured her they would never get along Reading 
Road any other way. Neither did she like going 
through Grammar Gate, all made up of parts of 
speech; and presently they got to another stile 
made of a large piece of slate, called Sum Stile, 
where poor Rosie almost stuck fast. Goodchild, 
however, lent her Aunt Industry’s wonderful stick 
to help her over, and declared they should now 
soon be at Toy Town, and showed her how to climb 
up by means of a step called Multiplication Table. 

“I wish I had got some shoes like yours,” said 
Rosie, rather mournfully, as she tried to keep up 
with Goodchild. 

“You must get a pair,” said Goodchild; “ for 
I see your shoes are made by Mr. Now-and-then, 
and those soon wear out. But here we are at 
Copy Corner, and that leads over Dictation Downs, 
and then we shall soon be there.” 

But at Copy Corner poor Rosie sat down to 
rest a while, and Goodchild was kind enough to 
wait too; for she said it would be no fun to go 
into Toy Town alone, now they had come so far 
together. So while they rested, Rosie adked Good- 
child if there was any thing on the other side of 
Toy Town. 

“Oh yes,” answered Goodchild ; “ but that’s in 
Grown-up Land, so I don’t know much about it.” 

“There’s no Lesson-book Lane there, I sup- 
pose ?” said Rosie. 

“No; at least it’s not called so there. But 
Ive heard Aunt Industry say we shall have to 
go up Hard-work Hill to a great big country, 
called Knowledge, and that leads to—” 

Rosie was just going to ask what, when all at 
once she gave a great jump, and Goodchild was 
gone; and in her place stood nurse, looking down 
on the blotted copy-book, where she had been 
writing “Delays are dangerous,” before she fell 
asleep. 

Rosie expected a scolding; but nurse only 
stroked her head, and said she was too tired for 
lessons that hot afternoon, and she had better 
brush her hair and run down to mamma till tea. 

So Rosie ran down gladly to mamma, and told 
her all the funny dream she had had. Mamma 
was very much amused, and said it was all true, 
and work must come before play all our lives 
through. 

“But grown-up people don’t play, mamma; 
they would not care for Toy Town.” 

“Yes, but they have to work and learn just 
like little children.” 

“ And then, mamma?” 

“Well, not exactly Toy Town, dear, but some- 
thing we shall like better, perhaps. But, for the 
present, Lesson-book Lane is enough for my little 
girl, and Toy Town is a part of the kingdom of 
Wisdom as much as what comes afterward.” 








A REMINISCENCE. 


S may be remembered by those who saw her, 
Miss Cushman was a fine-looking, largely 
made woman, and therefore to convert her ap- 
pearance to that of a skinny old hag was a tri- 
umph of art. The needful painting, so as to 
show the sinews, muscles, and even the bones of 
the cheek, arms, and shoulders through the with- 
ered and wrinkled skin, was the work of her fe- 
male attendant or “dresser,” who had been with 
her for years, and was accustomed to “make up” 
her mistress’s face according to the required 
character, and in obedience to the instructions 
given to her. No character gave her more trou- 
ble in this respect than that of Meg Merrilies; 
and the painting of the neck, face, arms, and 
hands occupied her fully half an hour. Miss 
Cushman had thoroughly studied how the white, 
black, and other colors that were used might be 
best disposed with a view to the desired effect; 
and, in addition to her own continuous studies in 
this respect, she told me that she had received 
valuable hints from many celebrated artists. 
Certainly the result of that half hour’s painting 
was wonderfully successful; and when the lean 
and withered hag was first seen standing on the 
summit of the rock, with fluttering dress and 
outstretched arms, the deception was complete ; 
and it was scarcely possible for any one who had 
seen Miss Cushman as Lady Macbeth to imagine 





that this was the same actress whose appearance 

as Meg Merrilies had so startled him. 

Miss Cushman, I believe, never appeared on 
the stage as Hamlet. I frequently endeavored, 
both in conversation and in correspondence, to 
persuade her to add this great character to her 
Shakspearean impersonations, and to make it a 
worthy pendant to her Romeo. She promised to 
give it her due consideration ; but she expressed 
an idea that the character, as a whole, had “ too 
much repose and dreaminess” to suit itself to her 
peculiar powers; though I think it would have 
afforded ample scope for the masculine vigor and 
fire with which she could invest her impersona- 
tions. I reminded her that Mrs. Siddons—whose 
first appearance in Shakspeare’s plays was, as I 
could show by an original play-bill, as Ariel, in 
The Tempest, April 16, 1767, at her father’s the- 
atre, at the King’s Head, Worcester, when she 
was only twelve years of age—not only had 
played Imogen in 1802, when her male dress was 
“exactly the strait or frock coat and trowsers of 
our modern beaux,” but that one of her favorite 
impersonations in the provinces was the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. Mrs. Siddons frequently selected 
it for her benefit, though she never appeared in 
it on the London stage. Nor did Miss Cushman. 
It was in the year after she had performed with 
Mr. Macready in the Northern States of Ameri- 
ca that she first appeared, in 1845, at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, as Bianca, in Milman’s tragedy of 
Fazio—a part in which Miss O’Neil had been fa- 
mous. Thus, the first lines she spoke on the 
London stage were those composed by an En- 
glish clergyman; and it may be noted that Miss 
Cushman was the lineal descendant of that Rob- 
ert Cushman, the Englishman, who was one of 
“the Pilgrim Fathers” to New England, and 
there preached the first sermon delivered by any 
of that company. 

Toward the close of that year, 1845, Romeo and 
Juliet had been produced at the Haymarket, with 
the two sisters Cushman in the two chief charac- 
ters; and Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, writing of 
this, in The Almanack of the Month, February, 
1846, and describing the scene at the doors of 
“the little theatre,” said, 

“Bat what's the attraction? Why thus do they rush, 

man? 

Don’t you know? ‘Tis to Romeo, played by Miss 

Cushman.” 

And afterward he mentions the resemblance 
between Miss Cushman and Macready : 

“What figure is that which appears on the scene? 
"Tis Madam Macready—Miss Cushman, I mean. 
What a wondrous resemblance! the walk on the toes, 
The eloquent, short, intellectual nose, 

The bend of the knee, the slight sneer on the lip, 
The frown on the forehead, the hand on the hip; 
In the chin, in the voice, ‘tis the same to a tittle, 
Miss Cushman is Mister Macready in little. 

The lady before us might very well pass 

For the gentleman, viewed the wrong way of the 


ne fault with the striking resemblance we find; 

"Tis not in the person alone, but the mind.” 

The opinion of this accomplished critic was 
abundantly confirmed by the press; and the 
mental and histrionic powers of Macready were 
considered to be fully rivaled by the new Ameri- 
can actress. In summing up his opinion of the 
early performances of Romeo and Juliet, Mr. A 
Beckett said, 

“Now, as for the acting—thongh ‘tis not complete~ 

It is, on the whole, a most exquisite treat. 

Miss Cushman and sister, the Friar, the Nurse, 

Have never been better, and often been worse; 

But here approbation, I fear, must be ended; 

The less that is said will soonest be mended.” 

The article was illustrated by Richard Doyle, 
with a small sketch of the two sisters in the Bal- 
cony scene, and by a full-length page sketch of 
Miss Cushman as Romeo—a portrait pushed to 
the extreme verge of caricature. Far more satis- 
factory, and eminently graceful and powerful, 
was Sir John Gilbert’s half-page rendering of the 
Balcony scene in the pages of the J//ustrated Lon- 
don News. 

I once saw Miss Cushman in Kotzebue’s drea- 
ry yet effective play, Ze Stranger. We were 
talking about the performance when I called 
upon her the next morning, and she told me 
that in the early part of her career she was play- 
ing the part in a certain theatre in the United 
States, when she was horror-struck at beholding 
two veritable little niggers led on to the stage in 
that pathetic scene where Mrs. Haller is supposed 
to embrace her own children. It appears that 
the providing these little innocents had been left 
to the care of the stage-manager, who, failing at 
the last moment to procure white-skinned chil- 
dren, bridged over the emergency as well as he 
was able by substituting darkies. As the au- 
dience did not manifest any emotions either of 
derision or displeasure, but accepted the matter 
calmly and as a matter of course, Miss Cushman 
smothered her feelings as best she might, and 
proceeded with the business of the scene. All 
went on well until the moment came when the 
children had to be led up the stage to the arbor, 
there to wait in retirement until they could be 
brought forward in the supreme crisis of the in- 
terview between Mrs. Haller and the Stranger; 
but the instant that they caught sight of the 
scenic arbor, each of the children roared out, 
“Me won’t be put in de calaboose! me won’t be 
put in de calaboose!” The calaboose is the pris- 
on wherein the boatman, in the Ethiopian ser- 
enader’s song, was “popped” when he let his 
“passion loose ;” and the children were not un- 
acquainted with its durance vile. The scenic 
arbor bore an unfortunate resemblance to its ex- 
ternal appearance; and as nothing could pacify 
the’ two little niggers, or stop their cries, yells, 
and kicks, the green curtain had to descend 
prematurely on this novel tableau and extraordi- 
nary dénowement to The Stranger. It is need- 
less to add that, after this experience, whenever 
Miss Cushman performed Mrs. Haller in Ameri- 
ca, she made a proviso that she was to be pro- 
vided with white children, so that the pathos of 
the scene might not be endangered. 
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Gros Grain Basque. 


Tuts low-necked basque of cardinal red gros grain is trimmed with 
bows of the material and with knotted silk fringe. Chemisette and 
sleeves of Swiss muslin, trimmed with white lace and bows of cardinal 
red gros grain. 





WHO OWNS THE NORTH POLE? 

TO human eye has ever seen the north pole, so far as historical 
iN testimony goes; and fancy may hence indulge itself freely as to 
what that said mystery really is. We most of us know that it is simply 
a spot as far as possible northward on the earth’s surface from the 
equator; that the south pole is a corresponding spot in the other 
hemisphere ; and that each has, in geographical language, ninety de- 
grees of latitude, or, in other words, is situated respectively about six 
thousand miles north and south of the equator. Whether dry land, 
salt sea, or eternal ice occupies 
either or both of the spots, no 
one yet knows. Possibly Cap- 
tain Nares may tell us, when the 
Alert and Discovery return from 
their arctic explorations. 

The attempts to reach the 
north pole, or at least to make 
some near approach to it, have 
been going on through a long 
series of years, more or less 
combined with other attempts 
to find a westward route to 
China and India round the 
northernmost coast of America. 
Our readers are tolerably fa- 
miliar with the second of these 
two kinds of enterprise—gen- 
erally known as northwest ex- 
peditions—from the days of 
Ross and Parry to 
those of M‘Clin- 
tock and Allen 
Young. There 
have also been 
several northeast 
expeditions, _to- 
ward the north- 
ern coast of Rus- 
sia and Siberia, 
and others more 
professedly due 
north, in search 
of the mysterious 
pole itself. 

The approxima- 
tions to the north 
pole, as denoted 
by higher and 
higher latitudes, 
have certainly not 
been very rapid. 
Brave old Baffin 
reached the very 
top of the bay 
named after him, 
in latitude 78°, so 
far back as 1616. 
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Spitzbergen, as high as latitude 77°, was known to 
Barentz in 1596, while Hudson and later navigators 
traced it up to 80°. After the recommencement of 
such expeditions, about sixty years ago, advance- 
ments farther toward the north were few and far 
between, whereas those to the northwest, by the 
many inlets and straits on the western side of Baffin 
Bay, were numerous. 

The Americans must be credited with the favor 
now bestowed by the best arctic authorities on what 
is known as the Smith Sound route. _ Leaving the 
English to search for Franklin, the Americans sought 
to push on toward the pole. In 1853-4—5 Kane ad- 
vanced farther north up that sound than any pred- 
ecessor; and a sledge party from the ship, under 
Morton, reached what appeared to him like distant 
indications of an open polar sea. Hayes, in 1860 
and 1861, went considerably beyond Kane and Mor- 
ton, planted the American flag on the nothernmost 
land up to that date visited, and saw.a white -head- 
land at about 824° lati- 
tude. And lastly, Halli 
followed the same route 
in 1871—2~-3, attaining to 
about the same latitude 
as Hayes. From the 
drift of the ice and the 
set of the currents more 
importance is now at- 
tached to that route than 
to any other as a possible 
means of reaching the 
pole. Captain Nares (if 
alive) is on that route at 
the moment we write, 
whether in Smith Sound, 
Kennedy Channel, Hall 
Basin, Lincoln Sea, or 
even beyond that limit, 
we know not. His two 
stout fortified steamers, 
the Alert and the Discov- 
ery, are to aid each other, 
but the government has 
wisely left to his own dis- 
cretion the determination 
of the spot or spots where 
to “ winter,” and the ar- 
rangements for spring 
sledging. If he find 
open sea before him next 
July or August, onward 
he will go with one of the 
ships, with the possibili- 
ty of reaching—who can 
say what? 

Well, supposing any of 
these hardy commanders 
and men really to reach 
the north pole, what 
then? What will they 
do with it? How will 
they treat it ? and if they 
do not keep it, to whom 
will they give it? The 
same questions might be 
asked concerning the 
south or antarctic. pole, 
which occupies but little 
of public attention, be- 
cause only a few expe- 
ditions have gone out in 
search of it. No high- 
er latitude has ever been 
reached in that region 
than 78° south (about 
eight hundred and thirty 
miles short of the mark), 
which was attained by 
James Ross thirty-four 
years ago, when in com- 
mand of the Hrebus and 
Terror. 

When, or if, either pole 
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is reached, ownership will depend on dry land, Should the spot at 90° 
latitude be covered with sea or with ice, it will belong to all the world. 
In the case of water, a buoy, in the case of land, a staff, might display 
for a time the nationality of the discoverer, as denoted by a hoisted 
and unfurled flag ; in the case of ice, no one would care to dispute with 


the seals or walruses for ownership. 


Should the spot, however, be dry 


land, an island or part of a main-land, the discoverers would certainly 
like to land upon it, and have the honor of taking possession in the 
name of the nationality represented. Beyond all possibility of doubt, 
if an American ship be the first to reach that long-sought goal, the Stars 
and Stripes will speedily wave in the wind. Equally certain is it that if 
the Alert or the Discovery, or a boat party or a sledge party from either 


ship, be the first, the British flag will be hoisted. 


The learned men who have treated of the law of nations, the general 
law which bears on the relations between one country and another, as 
distinguished from those existing among the inhabitants of any one na- 
tion, have not failed to see the importance of settling this matter of the 


tights of discoverers. 
keeping ?” 
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Shall it be “first come first served,” “ finding’s 


Vattel, a great 


authority on all those sub- 
jects, tells us that “all man- 
kind have an equal right to 
things that have not yet fallen 
into the possession ,of any 
one, and these things belong 
to the persons who first take 
possession of them.” 
plain; and then for the prac- 
tical application. 
therefore, a nation finds a 
country uninhabited and with- 
out an owner, it may lawfully 
take possession thereof; and 
after it has sufficiently made 
known its will in this respect, 
it can not be deprived of it 
by another nation.” 
fore, if England finds land at 


So far 
“When, 


There- 


the north pole, 
she may keep 
it, provided she 
thinks it worth 
while to main- 
tain the claim. 
Ownership, how- 
ever, is one thing, 
sovereign rule or 
government is 
another. But it 
appears that the 
discoverer pos- 
sesses both.— 
“When a nation 
takes possession 
of a country to 
which no /previ- 
ous owner ean 
lay claim, it ac- 
quires both the 
domain and the 
empire or sover- 
eignty.” There- 
fore, if and When 
England lays 
hands .on_ the 
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north pole, she may impose any laws on it she 
pleases—albeit there may be no native or aborig- 
inal inhabitants whatever living there. But if 
Captain Nares succeeds in getting there, if he 
finds it to be land, and if he meets on that land, 
say, Oolioulouk, the Esquimau, with his wife and 
family, those interesting people will not prevent 
him from planting the British flag on the island, 
whether he leaves it behind him or not. All 
things considered, the north pole will not be a 
very eligible property to the first comer; and we 
are not likely to quarrel with foreign nations for 
the possession of it. 





MACAULAY’S CHILDHOOD. 


HE lives of some men, Goethe has said, re- 

mind us in their progress of the sudden 
changes and the violent turns of a lottery: the 
lives of others, of the successive stages in the 
gradual solution of a mathematieal problem. It 
is to the latter of these two classes that the char- 
acter and career of Macaulay must be referred. 
Perhaps the strongest feeling left upon the mind 
after a perusal of his recently published biog- 
raphy is that, from the cradle to the grave, the 
course of Macaulay's development was singularly 
free from all surprises, and was, in its logical con- 
tinuity, unbroken. He rose to greatness by a 
natural process of organic growth. He became 
an extraordinary man because he was an extraor- 
dinary child. His youth and his maturity were 
distinguished because his infaney was distinguish- 
ed. Macaulay aged five is the intellectual miero- 
cosm of the Macaulay aged fifty. The letters 
which he wrote to his parents from school when 
he was twelve, and from college seven or eight 
years latter, are in spirit and in manner the same 
as he wrote to his sister, Lady Trevelyan, when 
he was famous. Jeffrey expressed, in tones of 
gratified admiration, his inability to pronounce 
where and how Macaulay acquired his special gift 
of words and form of thought—his entire style. 
According to the epistolary evidence contained in 
Mr. Trevelyan’s work, this style was really part of 
his intellectual nature. He improved it, he en- 
riched it with the results of reading. It strength 
ened with his strength, and it mellowed with his 
age. But it was in him from the first. He could 
read as soon as he could speak, and the conse- 
quence was that his nursery lispings were cast 
in the phraseology of books. At the age of seyen- 
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teen he had completely assimilated all the ele- 
ments of his literary diction, and nothing remain. 
ed but to elaborate and to perfect his inestimable 
gift. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say of 
Macaulay that he read without serious intermis- 
sion from the day of his birth to the day of his 
death. “I was talking yesterday,” writes Grev- 
ille, under date February 9, 1836, “ with Stephen 
about Brougham and Macaulay. He said he had 
known Brougham above thirty years, and well re- 
members walking with him down to Clapham to 
dine with old Zachary Macaulay, and telling him 
he would find a prodigy of a boy there of whom 
he must take notice. This was Tom Macaulay. 
3rougham afterward put himself forward as the 
monitor and director of the education of Mac- 
aulay, and I remember hearing of a letter he wrote 
to the father on the subject which made a great 
noise at the time ; but he was like the man who 
brought up a young lion, which finished by bit- 
ing his head off.” The two things chiefly notice- 
able for their influence upon his after-life in Mae- 
aulay’s childhood are the varied and substantial 
literary nutriment which fed an intellectual pre- 
cocity not less remarkable than that of John Stu- 
art Mill, and the moral atmosphere and examples 
by which the days of his infancy and boyhood 
were surrounded. From the time that he was 
three years old he read incessantly, for the most 
part lying on the rug before the fire with his book 
on the ground and a piece of bread-and-butter in 
his hand. “He did not care for toys, but was 
very fond of taking his walk, when he would hold 
forth to his companions, whether nurse or mother, 
telling interminable stories out of his own head, 
or repeating what he had been reading, in lJan- 
guage far above his years.” At the age of eight 
he could repeat the whole of Scott’s “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” by heart from a single reading. 
Whatever he heard or saw in print was at once 
indelibly engraved upon the tablets of his mind. 
“A mere glance,” wrote Greville, thus curiously 
confirming the testimony of Mr. Trevelyan, that 
he seemed to read through the pores of his skin, 
“is enough for Macaulay; for by some process 
impossible to other men, he contrives to transfer 
the contents of the books he reads to his own 
mind, where they are deposited, always accessi- 
ble, and never either forgotten or confused.” Sir 
James Stephen said that “if Macaulay's life were 
ever written by a competent biographer, it will 
appear that he had displayed feats of memory 








Fig. 3—Gray Monam Travewtne Serr. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VILL, Figs. 31-34. 


AND CHILDREN’ 


. 4.—Sourr ror Girt From 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 
Figs, 1-5.—LADIES’ 





Fig. 5.—Biack Pout pe Solr 
PALETOT. 
For description see Supplement. 
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which he believed to be unequaled by any hu- 
man being.” This is strong language; but in 
his record of the childhood and the manhood of 
his uncle, Mr. Trevelyan has demonstrated that 
it is not the language of exaggeration. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Posrx.—It strikes us that for American dress-makers 
to go to Berlin to practice their art would be like car- 
rying coals to Newcastle, and we should certainly hesi- 
tate “o encourage you in such an enterprise. 

Joun J. P.—We are not familiar with the poem, and 
can not tell you where to find it. Most short poems 
of any prominence are to be found in some of the 
many collections in vogue. 

A Frienp.—We can not direct you to any modern 
book on the subject. 

Nerriz.—Make your white grenadine dress with a 
basque, apron, and demi-train trimmed with knife 
pleatings of the grenadine, and also shirred puffs. It 
will look best made over white silk. 

V. L. K.—Shorten the skirt of your cashmere dress, 
and make the polonaise over the La Boiteuse pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. TX, 

Miss N, O.—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn. You should consult our advertisements. 

S. V. W.—Real cashmere lace is made by hand from 
the wool of the Cashmere goat. 

8. M. C,--Lace fichus are worn with best dresses in 
the house. Finger puffs and braids are much worn. 
If your face is so very round, you should throw your 
hair back from your forehead, and braid it behind in a 
chitelaine loop. 

Lemimas.—Some of the New York and Philadelphia 
papers advertise the list of letters left uncalled for in 
the post-office, just as they do in smaller places. 

Constant Reaper.—Black velvet is not used for 
trimming black silk dresses during the summer, though 
it is worn in skirts and sleeves all summer long. Make 
your striped silk with a blouse basque and long over- 
skirt, or else a Boiteuse polonaise, and trim with pinked 
ruffles of the same. 

8. T. U.—Make a cuirass basque and long round 
over-skirt of your striped stuff. Have black silk 
sleeves, pocket, and pipings, and wear with a black 
silk skirt. 

Jxssizr.—You should make a Boiteuse polonaise of 
your brown silk, with sleeves and skirt of darker 
brown, See illustration in Bazar No. 22, Vol. IX. 

Surror.—Guipure lace is very little used this season 
for trimming silk. You had better have fringe and 
pleatings of the silk. 

©, M. B.—La Boiteuse Polonaise illustrated in Bazar 
No. 22, Vol. IX., is an excellent model for grenadine, 
though many prefer a blouse basque and deep over- 
skirt trimmed with side pleatings. 








XANTIPPE. 

Ir seems that the memory of this woman, like 
that of her renowned husband, is likely to be 
kept alive to the end of time. She is said to 
have possessed a very irritable temper, and her 
name has become a synonym of “vixen,” or 
“scold.” It is more than possible, however, 
that the judgment passed upon her by mankind 
has been too severe. A more charitable dispo- 
sition would undoubtedly have discovered in her 
many good qualities, and have attributed her 
failings more to physicial infirmities than to 
moral obliquity. The party most intimately ac- 
quainted with her, and therefore best able to 
form a correct opinion, gives her credit for many 
domestic virtues. It is now we'l known that 
many of the diseases to which women are subject, 
have a direct tendency to render them irrita- 
ble, peevish, cross, morose, unreasonable, so that 
they chafe and fret over all those little ills and 
annoyances that a person in health would bear 
with composure. It is fair to infer that most 
of the tantrums of Xantippe were due to these 
causes aloné: and could Socrates, as he returned 
from the Senate, the Gymnasium, or the Athene- 
um, have stopped at Pestle & Mortar’s Drug 
Store and carried home a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, now and then, no doubt he 
might have evaded many a “ curtain lecture,” al- 
layed many a “domestic broil,” made it much 
pleasanter for the children, and more enjoyable 
for himself, and rescued his wife’s name from 
the uneveniable, world-wide, and eternal notoriety 
it has attained. Thousands of women bless the 
day on which Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
was first made known to them. A single bottle 
often gives delicate and suffering women more 
relief than months of treatment from their fam- 
ily physician. In all those derangements caus- 
ing backache, dragging-down sensations, nervous 
and general debility, it isa sovereign remedy. Its 
soothing and healing properties render it of the 
utmost value to ladies suffering from internal 
fever, congestion, inflammation, or ulceration, and 
its strengthening effects tend to correct displace- 
ments of internal parts, the result of weakness of 
natural supports, It is sold by all druggists.-[ Com. ] 








HOW MANY PERSONS, 
Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
ehecked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, ScHENCK’s 
Manprake Pus. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—{ Com.] 





Bugwerr’s Cocoarye kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
and promotes the growth of hair.—{Com.} 


————————————————————— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ee to Lungs, Throat 


seases, ~psia, General Debility, Loss of 
Seah, Flesh, and Ap) tite, and all diseases arising 
from verty of the 





ood, promptly and radicall 
cured by WINCHESTER’S RY PHOSPHITE O 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Pricés $1 and 


$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists 
Sold by Druggiets. 36 John St., New York. 





REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 

HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 

EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A lete 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 


sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to = one similarly afflicted. Address 
LEG 





MRS. M. CLA GETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


LADIES, SEE WHAT YOU USE, 


The receipe for Cosmetic sold by Miss Kooxe is 
printed in English, it is far superior to any Powders 
or Lotions, it stimulates the pores to healthy action, 
making the skin white, soft, smooth, and fresh look- 
ing. Send $1 for recipe which will last a lifetime. 
Druggists charge 35 cents for preparing it. 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 
FISH & SIMPSONS 
Professional Dead Ball. 
The Best Ball Made. Samples by 
Mail, Postpaid, $1.25. We have 
just published our new Reduced 
Catalogue, containing nearly two 
hundred Colored and Engraved Il- 
lustrations of Base-Ball, Fishing- 
Tackle, and Sporting Goods, Mall. 
ed, on receipt of 10 cents. 

P. O. Box 4968, 13 assau St., N. ¥. 


A.SEHLIG, 


SIiI3 BROADWAY, 
Between lith & 12th Streets, N. Y., 
Importer of German Zephyr, Worsted Em- 
broideries, and all materials for Needle-work. All 
kinds of Guipure Work, Honiton, Point Lace, 
Medizval, and other Braids, Purl Edge, 
Linen, Lacet, and other Threads; also Books of in- 
struction for making Lace. Latest Novelties in 
Black and Colored Fringes, Dress Trimmings, But- 

tons, and Ornaments, AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
> Comedone and Pimple Remed: . 
the Infallible Skin Medicine, or 
~ consult De. B. C. PERRY, Der 
y matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full ormation, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntrnepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


MOOD’S PATENT | 
CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 


SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 
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For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C0., Sole Proprietors, 

% 582 Hudson Street, New York. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 
Leamon’s Dyes Oclor any thing. 


Druggists sellthem. A book givin; 
directions will be sent to any one by 

















full and explicit 
dressing the pro- 


prietors, Weiis, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Fe OR OTE, 








Of every description for on ey executed by 
Mus. LETITIA C. BAKER, West 28d St., New 
York. Send stamp for Circular, with reference, &c. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
la stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Sh in which we combine the 





Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y. 





and Mallets 
list 
list. 


No injury t lls 
stamp for de 


E. I. HORSM 


A RECENT POET SINGS AS FOLLOWS: 


1 fell in love—was loved again, 
A while I lived in clover, 
Another fellow came, and then— 
The lady threw me over. 


All this terrible trouble could have been obviated if 
the young man had only had discrimination enough 
to present his sweetheart with a pretty set of jewelry 
manufactured by T. J. NASH, 781 Broadway, up-stairs, 
opposite A. T. WART’s. 


|CURED WITHOUT THE 
t KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 

tively guaranteed, 4 rot. 

{ J.1.COMINS,M.D., 


Tice 


fotiasen 
AN, 72 John St., N. Y. 











845 Lexington Avenue, New 
| York. Book sent free. 


DICK’ TASTELESS MEDICINES 
For Sale by all Druggists. 














Antomatic Crystal. Fountai. 


untain, 
lete $15. 
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plated basin and jet in sight. 


rprise. Al- 
JAMES W, TUFTS, 33 to 39 Bowker Street, Boston, Mass, 


htful Perfume Fo 
,2lin. Price Com 


eral wonderment and su 
of Basin 


ith only silver- 
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or hidden mechanism, but a simple law of hydrostac- 


ter makes it a delig 


wer-excites gen 
Height to tcp 


-Glass Basin and Globes, mounted on a Golden-Bronze 
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ive po 
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arent absence of 
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rble Base. No springs, wei 
A 


no Pressure of Water. 
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tics practically applied. The app: 


uirin, 
le furnished ; also, Fountains for Counter use w 


as the water is used over and over again. 


Req 
‘f with’ ‘olished 
and in order. 


pense, 


More elaborate sty 
Address for Circular, 


Seif-Actin, 


Standard 
ways reliable, 


at slight ex 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The largest assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR DS positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

ae guaranteed, or goods return- 
e 


able. 
The most modern styles of COIFFURES 
on hand, from $5 00 and upward. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS in great variety, 
very stylish, and iepeaving the looks of all 
ladies instantly. 00 per inch in real pat- 
ent hair-lace; in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 


per inch. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
_— quality Hair Switches, solid, not 








yed. 

18 inches, 4 ounce weight............. $5 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 6 00 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 8 00 
32 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 10 00 


Long Single Curls, naturally curly, 18 in., $1 50; 22 
D., $2 00; 24 in., $2 560; 26 in., $4 00. 
Frizettes, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. Gray Hair a 
specialty. 
Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 
HAIR-DRESSING, 50c. COMBINGS made up, 25c. 
and 50c, per ounce, or by L. SHAW’S newly invented 
method, roots all one way, Ca to hair cut from the 
head. HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
mS 


" CREME BLANCHE, 
or the magic beautifier, fey ay a brilliant transparent 
complexion, warranted to be harmless, $1 per box. 
The celebrated AURORA to bleach hair of any color 
to a fine golden blonde without injury to the hair. Price 
for 8 ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6 ounce le, $2 50. 
J. B. FONTANE’S wonderful preparation, DERMA- 
TINE,to remove all wrinkles from the face, $2 per bottle 
L. SHAW, 54 WEST 14TH ST., 


i 








SOLE AGENT, near Macy's. 
Goods sent to all parts of the cpentsy, sae prepaid, 
free of all ch vilege of exam- 


e; or, C.0.D., with Pp 
ination. 564 West 14th St., near Macy’s. Our only Store. 


KNOX FRUIT FARM 


and Nurseries, 
GREAT OFFERS. 
Flowers for Every Body. 
We will send by mail, postpaid—safe carriage guar- 


anteed—until June 15th: ie 
20 choice Verbenas.........for....... $1 10. 





12 ? Geraniums....... ag erreen 1 10. 

a ay ep - 110. 

2: = Basket Plants. “ ....... 1 10. 

2 * Assorted Bedding Plants, 1 10. 

Including Verbenas, Heliotropes, Tuberoses, Gerani- 
ums, &c. 26 Packets Flower Seeds. 


SLEMMONS & GRIMES, 


Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Handsome Catalogue free on application. 


THE &S&UN 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 

The events of the Presidential campaign will be so 
faithfully and folly illustrated in the THE NEW 
YORK SUN as to commend it to candid men of all 
parties! We will send the WEEKLY EDITION 
(eight pages), postpaid, from June Ist till after elec- 
tion for 5Octs. ; the SUNDAY EDITION, same size, 
at the same price; or the DAILY, four for $3. 

Address THE SUN, New fork City. 








VISITING CARDS Printed from Nickel Sitoer 7, pe.— 


85 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W.C.Cannon, Boston, Mass. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices. 


LADIES = S2™tu0ns air positively ered 











cated. Only safe and sure remedy, 
Price $l. HOME AID CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AT Stewart 


Will continue to 
make large 


REDUCTIONS 


In prices in all their 
various departments, 
offering unusual 


BARGAINS 

Such as will not be 
presented again in 
many years, and to 
which they respect- 
fully invite the atten. 
tion of friends, cus- 
tomers, strangers and 
residents of neighbor- 
ing cities. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Sth & 10th Sts, 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS! 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SUITS, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, AND MILLINERY GOODS. 


Rodgers & Orr Bro’s, 


188, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. City. 


“We are fully prepared to offer unusual bargains in 
our several Departments. 


Black & Colored Silks 


in endless variety. 
BLACK SILKS, 85c. to $4 560. 
COLORED SILKS, 98c. to 3 50. 
STRIPED SILKS, 6.5cto 96. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 
SILK SUITS, $35 00 upward. 
SEASIDE & TRAVELING SUITS in endless vari- 


oy $8 00 to $20 00. 
DE BEIGE AND SILK SUITS, duplicates of finest 
im: , $18 00 to $35 00; wo fully $10 00 to 


$15 00 each more. 
Suits made to order. Wedding and Mourning Out- 


fits a specialty. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


100 Dozen Ladies’ 6-tuck Skirts, 25c. each. 

500 Dozen Ch 65c. ; not the cost of material. 

— Dresses and Dressing Sacquee in endless variety. 
great bargain, Ladies’ Underwear of a bankrupt 

stock, Ladies, order—as we guarantee. 








Parasols and Umbreilas, Feathers, Flowers, Trim- 
med and Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets, Laces, Rib- 
— Ties, &c., &c., &c., at very low prices—best goods 


DRESS GOODS. 
Black Cashmere, 5-4 wide, 50c.; formerly 65c. 
500 Pieces Lupin's Superfine, 76c., 85c., 95c. 
Melange ~—_ n Plaid, Sc. ; formerly 123¢c. 
500 Pieces all-wool De Beige, 35c. ; formerly 50c. 
150 Pieces Silk Stripe Suez Cloth, very nice, 50c. ; for- 
merly 873¥¢c. 
Also, 50 Cases Plaids, worth 20c., for Sc. 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, Towels, Napkins, Quilts, 
Table Damask, at extraordinary low prices. 
American Calicoes,5c. 4-4 Wamsutta Muslin, 11%c. 
2000 Dozen Kid Gloves, $1 00: every pair warranted. 
Orders solicited from all parts of the U. 8. and Can- 
Goods sent C.O.D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. R. & O. B. 


RODGERS & ORR BRO'’S, * . 
Eighth Avenue, 19th & 20th Streets.’ 


JUST OPENED, 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 


The “Gem” Rotary Plating Machine, 


The best in the world. Send for circular and sam- 
ples. C.G, STEVENS & CO., 
114 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! 

For the Best and Cheapest in America only 
85c. a year,and a pair of beautiful Chromos “ Pets Aslee 
and Awake,” free to each subscriber. An: m send- 
ing us the names of ten young persons t P.O. 
adi will receivea beautiful little chromo, 2x3 inches, 
and a sample of Tus Arrie Biossom, postpaid. 
Address H. A. B & CO., Seville, Medina Co., O. 

EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash, BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotorrric For 
Tue Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


90 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUBEAOC, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 
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BARGAINS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


ARE OFFERING THE BALANCE of PARIS MADE 
and THEIR OWN MANUFACUTRED 
STREET AND EVENING DRESSES, 
TRAVELING GARMEN 
OVER-DRESSES, WRAPS, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Persons about purchasing are respectfully requested 
to examine this stock, as it contains only new and 
fashionable fabrics and the Latest PARIS DESIGNS. 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


HOSIERY. 


PLAIN and FANCY HOSE and HALF HOSE of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION and MANUFACTURE. 


UNDERGARMENTS 
IN MERINO, LISLE THREAD, SILK and 
BALBRIGGAN. Also, 
Gentlemen’s and Youths? 
Furnishing Goods, 
NECKWEAR, DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS,CUFFS, 
&c., &c., at the LOWEST PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


" Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


FANCY DRESS SILKS, 
FOULARDS, LOUISINES, 
TAFFETAS, FAILLES, 





AND BLACK SILKS,’ 


_ GREATLY REDUCED FROM FORMER PRICES. 
The above stock contains every variety in STYLE 
and COLORING of this SEASON’S IMPORTATION. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.. 


BROADWAY, ¢ Corner 19th Street. 


LADIES OUTFITTING 
and Children’s Department. 
Plain and Embroidered Paris Made Underwear, 
French Coutille Corsets, Ladies’ Cambric Suits, Misses’ 
and Children’s Pique Suits, Linen and Cloth Kilt Suits 
for Boys from 3 to 7 Years of Age, together with a 
fine stock of every description appertaining to this 
line at Very Low Prices. 

N. B. WEDDING TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ 

OUTFITS complete to order at short notice. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


MOURNING GOODS 


In every variety of Fabric for Deep and Light Black. 
Aso, Choice Novelties in Silk, Silk and Wool, Brocade 
and Velvet Stripe 
GRENADINES, . . 
At very low prices. An inspection solicited. 


ARNOLD. CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


MILLER & GRANT 


ARE OFFERING 


A New Lot of 


Hamburg Etivings 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


No. 879 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Parisian Flower Co, 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


“The Latest Novelties” 
in Rich FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS, and 
VEILS, OSTRICH AND FANC Y FEATHERS, 
FLORAL GARNITURES for WEDDING & EV EN- 
ING COSTUMES ARRANGED 

TO ORDER. 
VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH TROPICAL 
LEAF-PLANTS and Perfumed BOUQUETS, 
A SPECIALTY. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 
9 Bue de Clery, Paris; 
28 East Fourteenth Street, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


“Recommended by Marion Harland, 


C. L. MILLER’S 


PUMPKIN FLOUR 


Is ready for use, and makes most delicious [pet bs 
will give much better satisfaction than canned — 
kin, and is less than half cheaper. Each can wil abe 
ten ‘pies. Sample can sent by mail, on receipt of forty 
cents, Send stamp for fell information. 

Cc. L. MELLER, Colon, Mich. 


ae SWAMP WILLOW 
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$3.00 per dozen : — 
E, 1. HORSMAN, 72 John St-, N.Y 
Send Stamp for I!lustrated Price List 








FANCY CARDS,7 styles, with name, 10c.,post- 
25 paid, J. B. H USTED: Neseau, Renns. Co. oY. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 








FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 


EHRICHS’, 287 & 289 EIGHTH AVHE., N. Y. 


We call the attention of Ladies to our Hand-sewed and Hand-embroidered French Underwear. The advantages 

of these goods over machine-made goods are 
I. The material (French Percale) wears better and washes better than our American Muslins, 

I. The sewing is by Hand, and the value of Hand-sewing is known to all Housewives. 
Machine Embroidery, of the very best qualities, will cut and wear out long before the rest of 


Ill. The Embroidery is Hand Embroidery. 


the garment. 





Good Hand Embroidery can be transferred from garment to garment, outlasting the best muslins many times. 


IV. They recommend themselves to Ladies of taste by reason of their beauty, durability and genuine value. 





Of these goods we carry the largest stock and the most extensive assortment of any House in the United States, and we offer them at prices 


full as low as they are sold in Paris. 





No. 150.—Cuemise. Bosom of 12 clusters of 5 tiny 
tucks, trimmed with hand-embroidery festoon- 
ing, entirely hand-sewed, at............+++ $1 75 





Beautiful Chemise, trimmed front and back with 
| Above style in Linen, hand-embroidered, at 


fine tucking and vines of hand-embroidery, at 
$2 75. 





No. 151.—Niant-peess. Trimmed, 17 inches deep, with 
6 clusters of 8 tiny tucks each, with large tuck 
between ; front, collar, and cuffs edged with very 
fine hand-embroidered eyelet-festooning ; entire- 
ly sewed by hand, at..........-...s0eceeees 15 

Pretty French N ht-dresses at... 50, $3 00, $3 25 

Elaborate French Night-dresses at.... $5, $5 75, $7, $9 
CAMISOLES OR DRESSING-SACQUES. 

Many sty beautifully tucked and embroidered, at 
to 1 65, $2 25, $2 50, $2 65, $3 00, $3 50, $3 95, 

, 






We have 


certainly call at our Establishment and give these goods a personal examination. 
express, C.0.D., and allow them to examine the goods before paying for them. 


We also call attention to the superior quality and remarkably low prices of our Domestic Machine-sewed Underclothing 
fect lock-stich sewing, neat trimmings, and pretty designs. 


7,9 eRReREREE RE EGG 








No. 152.—Cuemise. Same as No. 150, band, front, and 
sleeves trimmed with very fine hand -embroid- 
ery in tasteful designs, entirely hand-sewed, at 
$3 00, $3 25, $4 00, $4 50, according to embroid- 
ery. 





$5 50, 
$6 50. 





No. 162.—Nieut-press. Trimmed, 17 inches deep, with 
4 clusters of exquisite tucks and 3 rows of bean- 
tiful hand-embroidery ; front, collar, and sleeves 
edged with addition: hand-embroidered vine, at 
$5 00, $5 50, $6 00, according to design. 





SKIRTS, 
Trimmed with hand sewed tucks, at $2 25, $3, $4 25, $5. 
Trimmed “tes og ry tucks and hand-embroid- 
77,80 85, $4 00, $5 40, $6 50, $7 00, 
oo tis ¢ 00, up to $35 00, 








We invite examination. 








No, 153. Cuesta Sacque shape, made with drawing- 
strings, a = very popular; bosom beautifully 
embroidered, trimmed with hand-emb’d festoon- 
ing, entirely ‘sewed b hand, at...$2 00 and $2 25 

No. 154. _Embroide sred on sleeves to match....... $2 85 

No. = <a her Percale Sacque-shape Chemises, $3 50, 

00, $4 50. 

No. 156. iatenanene Chemises in Linen, $5 5v, $6 50, 

$8 00, $10 00, 





No. 173.—Cluster of Tucks, 
trimmed with very fine 


No. 171.—Turkish Draw- 
ers, trimmed with fine 


hand-embroidery, $2 25, 
eyelet scallop, $1 65. 


$2 50, $2 75, $3 00. { 


Pretty tucked and hand-embroidered Drawers, at 
$1 25, $1 85. 





U — bg ye eae dered) at $1 65, $1 85, 
00, $2 40, $2 75, $3 50. 


CORSET COVERS. 
No. 174, ——eetennee with hand-embroidered scallop, 


| No. 175. ear SE with hand-embroidered eyelet 


scallop, $1 60. 
No. 116.—Trimmed with band of hand-embroidery, 
$2 


Hand-embroidered Bands, Flouncings, Unmade Un- 


derskirts, Hand-embroidered Baby Shirts, Bibs, 
&c., at moderate prices. 


enumerated but a very small fraction of our styles in French Underclothing, and Ladies who reside in or near New York City should 
To Ladies living at a distance, we will forward these goods by 


Good muslins, per- 


8 § @ & & ® 


Ladies living out of New York City, can acquaint themselves with all our styles and prices by subscribing for our “Fashion Quarterly.” 
The Spring Number,which is now ready, contains 52 pages as large as the Bazar, and gives rich Illustrations, accurate descriptions, and exact prices of our 


Ladies’ Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, Misses’ and Boys’ Suits, Dress Goods, Fine Millinery Goods, Fancy 
Goods, Jewelry, Neck-Ties, Notions, Hosiery, Parasols, Fans, &c,, &c. 


It furthermore has practical excellent reading-matter’ on “How to make Home attractive,” “How to be Beautiful,” and the best Re- 


cipes for the Toilet and Kitchen. 


Our Subscription price (4 numbers, issued in April, June, September, December) only 25 cents for the whole year, postage included. * 


Our “ Quarterly” will give 
Magazines Combined, 





you more practical information as to the styles worn by Ladies of New York City than all other Fashion 


EHRICH & CO., 287 and 289 Eighth dies, New York City. 





T. 





TAYLOR'S 





SYSTEM OF DRESS-CUTTING. 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It is based on 
—— a pag oy and is similar to the method 
of cuttin by the best tailors. A knowledge of it 
will enable the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every figure perfectly without alteration. System, 
with instruction, including the art of Basting, $20. 

. Taytor receives weekly, from the first dissin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the leading 
modes. ese are duplicated in trimmed patterns of 
manilla or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 3 — 
8. T. Taytor’s imported fashion journals, ‘ Bon 
Ton,” “ La Mode Elégante,” and “ Revue de la Mode,” 
rank first among Parisian journals, Subscriptions re- 
ceived for them by all News Agents, or by 


S. T.TAY LOR, 816 BROADWAY,! N. ¥. 


per day ; at home. Samples worth #1 | 
$5 to $20 tree. Srrvson & Co.,Portland, Maine, | 


UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in | 


Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
ke sep it. M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill, 





Visiting Camis. “ B your name finely 
printed, 8 sent lad 25c. ve 100 styles. 
nted i samples sent for 
ey 2 i = Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


| Sure to sell. 





GILES’ 
INIMENT 





IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

Gu.es’ Losiment Ioprpg or Ammonta has been used 
by myself and family with satisfactory results. I 
recommend it to all persons suffering with pains or 
aches of any kind. It surpasses ap thing I have ever 
used. H. MILLER. 
President, Real Estate & Savings eax, Baltimore, Md. 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


$17 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, sels and Fe- 





male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., fn tedng Maine. 
‘OW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. —Aids resorted to by 
the Beauties of Persia and France. Paper, 25c. ; 
Cloth, 60c, AUTHOR'S PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., N. Y. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. 
A. BERNARD, successor to L. Cenprirr, No. 421 
Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 


HILDREN’S PIQUE DRESSES, ready 
stamped for braiding, at wonderfully low prices. 

Samples of material and full particulars, 
10 ) cts. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., ) ew York. 


“ADY - AGENTS,—Three unsurpassed ‘selling 
articles, One, or all can be sold in every family. 
STARK MFG CO., Canton, Ohio, 























| outside 








MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, and 
For Hrautu, Comrort, and Styia 
is acknowledged Tur Best Arrioie 

of the kind ever made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers and 
Ym) retailers. Beware of imitations and 
agg ene nts. 

Manvraotvurep So.gry By 
FOY & HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrer’s Macazuve, Hanrer’s W eexcy, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazing, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haren & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Terms ror Apvertistne tv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Page, $4 00 per Line—each ingertion. 
Bene’ 8 Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 


$102$253 va 








ay t day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
H. Burvoxrp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 











FACETIZ. 


A rrocent advertisement contains the following start- 
ling information: “If the gentleman who keeps the 
shoe store with a red head will return the umbrella 


of a young lady with whale- 
bone ribs and an ivory handle 
to the-slate-roofed grocer’s 
store, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage, as the 
same is the gift of a deceased 
mother now no more, with the 
name engraved upon it.” 


oo 
“Most certainly, I am a 
disbelieyer in spirits,” said a 
judge, recently. ‘“‘ As a law- 
yer, I.can not conceive the 
possibility of the existence 
of any beings exempt from 
the operation of the habeas 
corpus.” 
——_———— 

Porrry anv Prosr.—A 
poem is announced entitled 
‘The Lay of the Dove.” 
What this may be, from a 
poetical point of view, it will 
not be easy tO say till the 
work actually appears; but 
to le of & practical turn 
the “lay” of the dove usually 
takes the form of eggs. 

——@—___ 

Why is a book-binder a 
most charitable person ?— 
Because he often covers a 
multitade of faults. 

—_——~———_— 


Drawine tae Lins. —In- 
dustry is admirable wherever 
it is met with, and cleanli- 
D we know, is next to 

odiiness. But even this vir- 
ue may be overdone. For 
instance, a case is upon rec- 
ord where a woman actnual- 
ly “scoured the neighbor- 
hood.” This was a little too 
much of a good thing. 














“I sat and stared, and saw her die.” 





Cuarves KINGSLEY. 


Why should a man always wear a 
watch when he travels in a waterless 
desert ?—Because every watch has a 
spring in it. 


seenentiiecuien 
A celebrated gourmand once said, 
“To enjoy astuffed turkey thorough- 
ly, there should be only two present 
—yourself and the turkey.” 
qhetillisiibplcnne 


THE RIVALS. 
Crowne Boy on THE Fro (to boy 
on the walk). ‘“‘ Aha, you ain't got no 
baby at your house !” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SneerineG Boy on toe WALK (to boy | 


on the fence). ‘I don’t care—our lit- 
tle dog’s got six pups.” 


—_——_—pa———— 
Mem. rorSoorery.—It is sometimes 

difficult to avoid losin: 

a conversation carri 


the thread of | 
on by several | 


ersons. The best plan is for each | 


individual to take a stitch in time. 
—_——@—__— 


A gentleman writes: “Your re- 


marks about the destruction of small | 
birds brings to mind what a ‘gentle- | 


man’ once said to me when I had 
been remonstrating with him about 
manufacturing birds for sale. He 
said, ‘ My dear Sir, while the public 
buy, I must sell.’ The specimen I al- 
luded to was the kingfisher’s body, 
hawk’s head, and thrush’s lege ; rath- 
er acurious mg sr 8 say. ‘ Well, 
Sir, the fact is,’ he said, ‘the public 
like to be gulled. I can sell four 
cases of manufactured birds to one 
of “nat’rals.”’ I may here say that 
he called himeelf a ‘ nat’list.’ 

** But how do you get the variety 
of skins ?’ 

“* Well, I buys most of them from 


London, and you see I makes up | 
| **sometimes she might have to run a 
. 


cases for the better kind of folks, 
cos they likes them for their draw- 


. ing-rooms, and they always likes 


them what they call conspicuous 
and rare; so you see I have to study 
nat’ral history to suit the customers. 
So here’s a case that I am finishing, 
which, when finished, will be a mas- 
terpiece.’ 

“The case consisted chiefly of sea- 
birds, with the decorations of (as 


background) a village scene, with | 


plenty of the tops and plomes of 
grasses. He had a style of his own 


for natural position, which few seem to copy ; in fact, 
he always made the most of his specimens. The birds 





always stood upright, as if it was the object of the bird 
to look a distance of ten miles, and the tail was always 
well spread out.” 





In a conversation about pictures, 
some one spoke of a painting by Sir 
Arthur Shee, R.A., and turning to 
Lamb, asked him if he had seen the 
picture by Shee. Lamb remarked 
that it would be more grammatical 
to say “‘ by Her.” 


—_—_o——_— 

Remarkas_r Faot.—Referring to 
the many wrecks which have recently 
taken place upon the Cornish coast, 
a contemporary observes, ‘‘ There is 
no lunatic asylum in the Scilly Isles.” 
This seems a little odd, when you 
come to think it over. 


scosiheibsaiitaliaaalies 
NAUTICAL KNOTTY POINTS. 

Can a captain put a ship in irons 
without a court-martial ? 

Is a ship’s sheet-anchor only used 
on the bed of the ocean ? 

What becomes of the boys borne 
on the ship’s books ? 

Is the Union Jack emblematic of a 
moral engagement 

It is told of Nelson that he once 
slept on his watch, and on being re- 
ported, said it was a very hard case. 
Give your authority for this histor- 
ical anecdote. 

When the captain of a ship runs 
another one down, is it a subject for 
action for defamation of character ? 

Is it true that many members of 
the Cripples’ Club continue, through 
force of habit, to wear theship’sstays? 


ASH IND Ng 
A Game or Carps—Formal visits. 


——___ 

“No, George,” she said, in response 
to his question, “it is not true that a 
string of new belt buckles in a shop 
window would make any woman lose 
a train; but,” she added, musingly, 


little.” ; 

EXTREMES MEFTING.—A pular 
comedian is a contradiction in him- 
self: he has both the will and the 
wont to delight his audiences, and 
exercises both faculties every time 
he plays. 

PROVERBS MADE LITERAL.—It’s a 
long lane which takes you three 
hours and a half to get to the end 
of. The early bird is generally wide 


awake. A wise child knows i 3 alphabet. 


woman is a useful commodit; 





[June 3, 1876, 
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“Well, she may have been a Belle a Hundred Years ago, but we 
Women have improved very much since then.” 


A virtuous 
ok before you as- 
sert that you see something. There are two sides to 
every ham sandwich. Early to bed and early to rise is 
all very well in theory, but it won’t do in practice. 
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ADVERSITY AND PROSPERITY. 


Mas. Partincton. “Isaac, I’ve stood by you in your Anniversary, and I'll stand by you in your Posterity.” 











My} 


pt 
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Leeat Itiustration.—A young Kentucky lawyer 
lately made his maiden speech in defense of a man 
charged with hog stealing. ‘Gentlemen of the jury,” 
he wound up, “ my client is no more guilty of stealing 
that hog than a frog that ain’t got no tail. I thank 


you for your attention.” Of 
course the man was acquitted, 
hegeniee 





BAD CASES. 
Péople who eat their own 
noes in preference to oys- 
e 


Ts. 

People who book places for 
the theatre a month before 
the time, 

People who. follow the 
course of true love. 

People who call every thing 
** jolly.” 

People who play on ear- 
trampets. 

People who abuse decent 
organ-grinders. 

Women who wear lon 
dresses in the streets on mud- 
dy days. 

Women who wear low 
dresses at the theatres. 

<dhipsotunipanisconty 


When you wind up a watch, 
it goes ou; when you wind 
up a company, it doesn’t. 

cnscienealllplapesie 

In a young lady's book of 
travel we find Cologne called 
the scentimenta! city. 

dotctintelippiniien 

A philosopher being asked 
what was the first thing nec- 
essary toward winning the 
love of a woman, anewered, 
* An opportunity.” 

> 

Cause akxp’Brrect.—It is 
often the case that when a 
man has been seen for sev- 
eral days with a cloud upon 
his brow, very soon after he 
is altogether mist. 


The old lady in the picture is on her way to visit a sick friend. When near her journey’s end she is 
run against by a very rude boy, who not’only breaks a Bottle of Cod-liver Oil which she has in her pocket, 
but also crushes a Pill Box containing three very lively Leeches. 





